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The Standard Oil Company (Indiana), ike 
many another American business institution, or- 
ganized primarily for profit, is an agency for 
‘human welfare. 


Here in»America we -have found a fundamental 
and constructive way of adding to human happi- 
ness. Enlightened business has been the instru- 
ment by which better conditions for working and 
living have been created. 


Science in cooperation with business has made 
its enormous contributions to human comfort and 
pleasure. Never in the history of the world has the 
“average man’’ known such a standard of living as 
he enjoys today in America. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is one of 
the business institutions that has helped to bring 
this about. 


Efficient methods, scientific research, economical 
production on a vast scale, the rigid elimination of 
waste enable this Company to produce from 
crude oil the utmost in useful commodities of 
service to man. 


Increasing costs of production have been so 
effectively offset by increasing efficiency of opera- 
tion, that prices of petroleum products have main- 
tained a lower level than any other commodity in 
general use. 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) products may 
be secured at frequent intervals at reasonable 
prices anywhere within ten Middle Western states. 


In this business of rendering the public useful 
service, of making its dependable products avail- 
able to everyone everywhere in the Middle West, 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) gives em- 
ployment to 26,558 people. 


The welfare of its employes is a chief concern of 
this Company. Numerous measures instituted for 
their benefit assure them of their Company’s inter- 
est and cooperation at all times—of encourage- 
ment in prosperity—of help in time of trouble. 


They work together effectively with unity of 
purpose and a common loyalty, Each individual 
realizes that his opportunities are limited only by 
his ability, ambition and effort. He always is 
conscious that he is a part of an organization in 
which human relationships are valued. 


The work of this Company represents a tre- 
mendous investment of human effort—a direct 
investment on the part of 26,558 employes—an 
indirect investment of effort on the part of 56,662 
shareholders who for the most part have personally 
earned and saved the money paid for stock. These 
shareholders come from all walks of life and not 
one owns more than 534% of the total. 


In the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) this 
human effort—aided by science and mechanical 
power—has been made to yield maximum returns 
in the satisfying of man’s wants. 


Standard Oil Company 


General Ottica Stank ‘Standord Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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The money you put into good fence pays dividends in increased 
. farm earnings by better rotation of crops and pastures. See our 
dealer in your town for the kind of fence you need. He has 
the kind of fence that can serve you best and is able to help 
_you get the biggest value at the lowest cost, quality considered. 


Banner Steel Posts 
Ideal U-shaped Posts 


Banner and Ideal Posts are easy to handle, easy to haul, easy to 
drive and save the work of digging post holes. Steel posts 
ground the fence wire —reduce lightning danger to stock and 
allow you to burn weeds along your fence rows. Note the special 
features such as the extra large slit-wing anchor plate and the 
continuous notches with the New Drop Loop Clamps which 
provide easy attaching of line wires. 


American Steel & Wire Company 


SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago New York Boston Atlanta Birmingham Cleveland Worcester Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Buffalo Detroit Cincinnati Baltimore Wilkes-Barre St.Louis 
Kansas City Minneapolis-St. Paul Oklahoma City Memphis Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 
“San Francisco *Los Angeles _ “Portland “Seattle “United States Steel Products Company 
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SELECTING *Some of the men: who have 
SEED CORN placed high in the Iowa 
corn yield contests tell how they” handled 
fiel@ selection of seed corn in the article 


on page 5 


CORN BELT There is still some mis- 
COMMITTEE understanding on the 
make-up of the two committees that did 
much of the work in-pushing the McNary- 
Haugen bill thru the last session. of con- 
gress. Read the editorial on page 6. 


SEEDING WINTER In the article on 

WHEAT page 8, F. S. Wil- 
kins, of the Iowa State College, tells what 
experiment station work has to offer in 
the way of advice to farmers who are 
seeding wheat this fall. 


VOICE OF Last week the number of 
THE FARM comments on how to feed 
new ‘barley to hogs rivaled the political 
letters in number. Page 10 presents a 
cross section of the views on all subjects 
that subscribers sent in on different sub- 
jects. 
ABROAD WITH “Another installment of 
FLOOD Flood’s travel articles 
starts on page 14. ‘Readers will be espe- 
cially interested in the comment on 
Flood’s trip by a Department of Agricul- 
ture man who spent’ some -time’ recently 
in Africa. His letter appears on page 22. 


HE HUSKS Did. you read the first 
LEFT-HANDED installment last week 
of the two of the story, “The Left-Hand- 
ed Husker?” Part 2 starts on page 26 
of this issue. If you didn’t read the first 
part, turn back to last week’s issue and 
read the whole thing. 


POLITICS ON Both the Republican and 

THE AIR Democratic parties an-) 
nounce extensive broadcasting pregrams 
to start soon. The hours of the two par- 
ties are given in Radiophan’s column on 


page 35. : 

BUYING FEEDER A. good many .farm- 
LAMBS ers who haven’t done 

much lamb ‘feeding before are planning 

on experimenting in this field. this year. 

The article ‘en page-12 gives:some sug- 

gestions that may be helpful. 


THE HOME Getting the full -value 
DEPARTMENT out of the fall vegetable 
garden.is the subject of the leading arti- 
cle in the Home Department .on page 16. 
In ‘her Patchwork Thoughts Miss Wylie 
has some. interesting comment on the ef- 
fect of different: colors.in home: furnish- 
ings. 


PROFITS iN | The. monthly «profit. and 
DAIRYING loss chart. on cream pro- 
duction is given in the Dairy Depart- 
ment on.page 23. 


VISITS IN THE In the article on page 

COUNTRY 8 itson makes some 
comments on what he saw on a recent 
trip up in northeastern Iowa. How: does 
his check. on the-condition of new seeding 
ms ga with things in your neighbor- 
ood? ‘ 





“What are’ you doing up <in’ that’ tree, 
professor?”’ ; ; 
“I’m hanging’ anyself.” : 
“But you must put the rope around your. 
neck.”’ fay Sy 
‘ (“9 tried that, but I-couldn’t breathe.” 
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Make Your € rner Posts 


A Few Suggestions and Ideas 
about Fence Construction 


by I. W. Dickerson, _ 
Agricultural Engineer + 
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WERE it not that poor fences 
were 80 common, it would 
seem a waste of time to point 
out the advantages of a good 
fence over.a poor one. od 
sae adds to the value of the 
farm. It increases profit as the 
farm operations can be carried 
on more efficiently, crop rota- 
tions facilitated, damaged crops 
and crop residues more easily 
salvaged, and Jabor-saving ma- 
chinery and methods more 
generally and effectively used. 


With good fences, livestock will 
be tractable. rather than 
breachy, the chances for loss 
and ‘serious injury will be far 
less, the) mating of blooded 
stock with scrubs less likely. and 
the handling of all livestock can 
be carried on more smoothly. 


The builder of good fences can 

‘more flexibly departmentize his 
farm, taking advantage of soil, 
labor and market conditions. 
He will have:fewer quarrels 
and ‘lawsuits | with his- neigh- 
bors. He can more easily keep 
his fence-rows free of noxious 
weeds and insect pests. He can 
operate more efficiently and 
more economically. 


More time and money are spent 
for fencing than for the. main- 
" tenance. other one thing 
on the farm.. Why, then—when 
the first cost for the right kind 
of materials is. but li amore, 
when the labor cost is the same, 
- when the yearly-cost of interest, 
depreciation, repairs and up-. 
' keep of a cheap fence is out of 
all Son rtion to its initial cost 
—should. the farmer consider 
any fence construction other, 
than one that will give him a) 
difetime of efficient service at 
‘a minimum expense? 


Fundamentals of a 
Good: Fence 
\ The corner is the ‘keystone of 
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the fence—and upon the corner 
construction depend the life and the 
strength of the line. Your corner 
construetion, therefore, should resist 
rot, deeay and the action of the ele- 
ments and be capable of bearing any 
normal stress or strain upon the line. 


Use strong, long-life posts— 
posts that resist ret, decay and fire, 
posts that will not easily split, check 
or become brashy: For the average 
4Y, ft. fence, 8 ft. posts should 

used. Three round posts, 5 in. in 
diameter, set 8 ft. apart, make a good 
corner. 7 ft., five inch sawed halves, 
16 ft. apart, can be used for the line. 


Corner, end and gate-posts 
must be anchored. The tension 
pull of the fence plus the heaving 
action of frost gradually forces the 
post out of the ground. Only an 
anchor can satisfactorily and _per- 
manently hold the post solid. Brac- 
ing does not and cannot resist the 
action of frost which is one of the 
principle causes of fence trouble. If 
the corner post, itself, is anchored, 
braces are not essential. The best 
type of construction, however, an- 
chors the second posts which are, in 
turn, horizontally braced and cross- 
tied to the. corner post. 


| 





Bore a Hole 
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Stretch and fasten fenving 
roperly.. The fencing shoul 
stretc evenly and moderately 
tight ;with a wire stretcher if possible. 
It should be fastened around or 
through corner posts in a. manner 
that will not twist them... The fenc- 
ing should be stapled loosely to line 
ts.in order to distribute any sud- 
en shock over a larger area and to 
deerease: the wind vibration which 
crystallizes the wire. 
j ufactured by.t 
meta eee cern 


‘The [ené-Re1 [umber Company ; 
909 R..A. Long-Bldg. 
Cr — " . ~ ——— 10x) 
-THE: LONG-BELL-LUMBER COMPANY 
~*909° R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kindly send me the item checked Se Spe; 
——Commplete information concerning the uses and possibilities of Never-Creep Anchors) 





Hang on the Anchor 
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SELECTING SEED CORN THAT YIELDS 


Winners in Iowa Yield Test Tell How They Pick Their Seed. Corn 


yield tests; certain Lowa farmers: have al- 

ways furnished seed that yielded well. Of 
course; it. is. not. always. pessible ‘to win. first. 
However, a few have consistently placed in the 
upper one-third. They-must know more about 
the type of corn that yields best. in their section 
of the state than do most of us. Or perhaps it 
is a matter of selecting the more healthy ears or 
of giving’ the selected ears better curing and 
storage. 

Whatever it \is.that:makes their corn outyield 
the rest; we are sure: that readers: of Wallaces’ 
Farmer-ean do well to read» what afew of these 
superior seed corn men tell us about their meth- 
ods of seleeting, curing and. storing the corn 
that beats the rest of the state. in yielding 
ability. 

Roy J. Clampitt, of Hardin county, says: 

“‘T have-always tried to gather my seed in 
time to avoid frost damage, usually the last 
week in September or the first of October. ‘If 
the corn matures before then, as it seems it 
may this year, 1 try to get it:im as soon:as it 
is fairly, dry. As L have no speeial facilities for 
rapid drying, I don’t like. to store any. more 
moisture with: the corn than I can help. 

‘‘In selecting the ears in the field, I look for 
maturity first, with well developed kernels 
thruout the length of the ‘ear. The stalk must 
be free from any sign’of disease, show a: vigor- 
ous growth, ‘and, if possible, be still standing 
upright. ‘If there has been a lot of wind, I may 
need té6 take: ears from ‘leaning ‘stalks,: but. I 
never get any: from stalks that have been bro- 
ken: As to the-position of the ear on the stalk, 
I usually. take any good ear I can reach. As a 
rule,. the extremely high ears are not so well 
matured, so they would be rejected anyhow. I 
prefer an ear.that hangs down from the stalk, 
as an upright ear may have considerable mois- 
ture at the butt. It is necessary to get some 
upright ears, however, to get as much _ , 


D va the eight years of the state corn 


less the corn is quite dry when stored. The corn 
is stored on racks of my own make, whieh are 
cheap and very satisfactory. I simply use two 
1x4-inch boards, about four feet long; for the 
ends of the racks, nailing lath on the opposite 
edges of these boards far enough apart so that 
the ears may: be laid in to rest'on the upper 
edges of each pair: of laths. I put: the ears as 
close together .as possible not to touch each oth- 
er. Each rack of this size will hold over 200 
ears. Of course, the racks could: be made any 
height that is convenient. I support the rack 
by nailing one end to the edge of a shelf across 
the-end of the room. After fillmg one rack, I 
place the next .as near. the first as possible, so 
the ends of. the ears won’t touch.’ ; 

Stuart A. Smith, of O’Brien county, says: 

‘*T consider. the following points. of import- 
ance in selecting seed corn: 

‘*1. Let the seed get as near ripe as it will on 
the stalk unless frost threatens. Immature seed, 
properly dried, will grow as well: ordinarily, 
but:I don’t.like to-use it:in'a cold, wet season: 

‘<9. Ears from hills.with two: or three stalks 
are ;preferable,:.but .single stalk. hills are . all 
right.if the ear.is unusually good.: 


Stalks Strong: and: Heavy Below'the Ear « 


‘*3. The stalk I like’ best is strong and heavy 
below the ear, but rather’short above the ear: 
This makes for wind resistance. These. stalks: 
bear:the ears fairly: low, and ‘ini a drooping po- 
sition.  don’t.pay very muek: attention to the 
ears -themselves.in the field. except to see that, 
they are well matured and of good size. 

‘‘4. The seed is stored in a well ventilated 
building until dry enough to bring into the 
house. If the fall is cool and wet, Iuse a stove 
to dry the corn. Thé seed goes to the house for 
the winter. Freezing would not hurt’ it mueh, 
but snow blowing in on it:a little:certainly will. 
I learned-this to:my sorrow. It may take a little 


tact to arrange for a vacant room for the seed 
corn, but the results:in:the spring are worth the 
effort... A set of seed racks made-out of lath 
will speed up the drying process, since they are 
so easily filled: s 

“*5. Before shelling, each ear gets a rigid in- 
spection in addition to testing. There is more 
time to do this.in the winter or early spring 
than in the field-in the fall. My ideal ear tapers 
enough at the tip so that some rows are dropped 
out; but the -eob-must taper, too, in order. to 
carry good kernel depth to the tip. The: ker- 
nels are hard and:-shiny, either medium rough 
or smooth: dents The kernel tips are plump and 
rather square unless the seed is immature. The 
ear is'unusually heavy for its size. I can cheer-: 
fully disqualify any ear that-is light, and con- 
sider the matter of weight of the first impert-: 
ance. This is hard to determine when selecting 
in the field,-due to moisture content.”’ 

Lester Pfister, of Woodford. county; ‘Illinois, 
writes as follows: 

**T neglected your request for seed corn meth- 
ods when: received, as I have been very busy 
working with our‘inbred and hybrid seed. After 
trying about:every possible method of selecting 
and: caring ‘for ‘seed corn during the past six 
years, we have finally found a-system that is 
entirely: satisfaetory: for our conditions, altho 
it isan expensive system for any seed company 
to follow. 

‘“We like to have our corn. planted fairly 
early, as we find that*it is this early corn. that 
is most satisfactory for seed. In picking the 
seed, we go thru'the field with a muzzled team 
and a regular husking wagon—two men work-: 
ing with each wagon and picking the seed from 
four to six rows at:a time. We work: thru‘the 
entire field in this. way, picking the good, heavy, 
solid ears. from. erect; apparently disease-free > 
plants. . If a high-wheeled wagon is used; -very 
little. corn will<be down flat on the ground -in 
the down row. We usually hog down 





seed as I want. About all I ask as to 
type is:a:fully developed. ear with fair- 
ly deep, square kernels which may be 
smooth or rough. Of course, I like the 
smoother ears better, but picking for 
the one type, I believe, causes the corn : 
to degénerate. This means that my corn 
couldn’t win at the shows if it had a 
chance, altho the original : séed came 
from a'show type of cern. I always se- 
lect’ aboutca: bushel of my :best: ears— 
heavy: ones with strong looking kernels 
which show up extra well-in the germi- 
nation test—to plant in a seed plot 
from which I select my next year’s 
seed. I gather the seed quite rapidly in 
the field, and cull at the time I make 
the ear test for germination. 


Fan. Helps. to. Prevent Mold 


‘“My corn is stored upstairs: in the 
house. I keep the one: window. and. the 
door of this room wide open. until. the 
corn is entirely dry.. The only artifi- 
cial heat I.have had is what comes up 
an open stairway from the’ kitchen 
range. Last year I put:an electric fan 


the window, and kept: it: running: for. 
two weeks. The year before I-had had: 


quite a littke mold .on part. of the corn,’ .|™ 4 =. 
_ but the-electric fan; prevented this ab 
- Most entirely last fall. I have stored as 


much as twenty-five bushels of corn in 
this room, which is about 8x10 feet, so 
Some foreed cireculstion is necessary un- 
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Selecting for the next year’s crop. 


a big part of our corn anyway, so this 
system enables us to get our seed 
picked’ before husking time and some- 
times before we have a killing frost. 


Uses. Forced Drying Methods 


‘‘The seed -house is equipped .with 
woven wire hangers.in whieh the ‘seed 
|. is racked, after being sorted; the day 

it is. picked, or the following day. We 
also have a hot air furnace and.a trae- 
tor driven fan for forcing warm air 
thru the corn in ease the weather is 
‘unfavorable for drying the corn. We 
*| - like to get the moisture down to about 
} ° 15 degrees within about two weeks. af- 
ter the seed is racked, and this requires 
k. . forced: warm air. We keep-the tenrver- 
‘ature at from 90 to 100 degrees.as it 
h. comes from the furnace. 

-«. “I do not seleet:for any particular 
} ..ear. type excepting.to ayoid.the ex- 
* tremely rough or the extremely smooth 
_ type, but the ears must be heavy for 
, their size and solid, .so that they can not 
“be twisted in the hands. Of course, this 
= «6type of ear has: little or no chance of 
e) ) winning in an Tewa er THinois- show, 
.¢ but it will have-the good kernel devel- 
+; /opment. which I feeb is responsible to a 
, eonsiderable; extent for the high yields 
_. of Krug corn... The, longer. I work: with - 
, seed corn,.the more-I feel it is very dif- 
.. ficult. to make.any real improvement in 
~ ” the-yield of open-pollinated corn by se- 
lection only.’’ (Concluded on page 29) 
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THE CORN BELT COMMITTEE 


E FIND some confusion even among farm- 
‘ers as to the make-up of the two commit- 
tees that have been most prominent in working 
for the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill. 
These two committees are the Corn Belt Com- 
mittee of Farm Organizations and the Commit- 
tee of Twenty-two, more lately enlarged to be 
the Committee of Twenty-four. Both were 
formed somewhere near the same time. Both 
worked together in putting the McNary-Haugen 
bill across, but their origin and their present 
status differ markedly. 

The Committee of Twenty-four was the out- 
growth of the farm meeting held in Des Moines 
in late December of 1925, after which Governor 
Hammill sent invitations to the governors of 
ten other states to appoint two members from 
each state on a committee to work for the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen plan. Later~the twelfth state 
was added. This committee, with George Peek 
as chairman, carried on a good part of the fight 
for the McNary-Haugen bill in congress. Being 
+ made up of prominent members of the two po- 
Jitical parties and having been appointed by 
governors with political ambitions, the commit- 
tee not unnaturally went on the rocks when the 
political campaign of 1928 began to.exert pres- 
sure for party regularity. As a commiteee it 
has split almost entirely along party lines, the 
Republican members supporting Hoover, the 
Democratic members supporting Smith. Peek, 
the chairman, a former Republican, is out for 
Smith on the ground that the Democratic can- 
didate comes nearer being in favor of the orig- 
inal principles laid down by the committee than 
does Hoover. 

‘The Corn Belt Committee, on the other hand, 
has had nothing to do with politieal parties. It 
is simply a group of farm organizations of the 
corn belt. It includes in its membership the 
state Farm Bureaus of Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana; the state 
Farmers’ Unions of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
North Dakota, Illinois; the Farm Clubs of Mis- 
souri, and a number of less important farm or- 
ganizations. At the committee’s meetings these 
organizations are represented usually by the 
president, sometimes by the secretary or a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. The commit- 
tee has done good work for the McNary-Haugen 
| bill from the time of its organization, and has 

shown remarkable talent in agreeing on a pro- 





gram that would be acceptable to all of its mem- 
‘bers. It is worth noting that each set of reso- 
lutions passed by the Corn Belt Committee has 
had the unanimous support of all the repre- 
sentatives present. 

We suggest, therefore, that the recommenda- 
tions of the Corn Belt Committee are of par- 
ticular importance in the present campaign. 
The committee speaks not as a’ representative 
of any political group, but as a representative 
of the farmers of the corn belt. Wallaces’ 
Farmer has published in full the resolutions 
passed by the committee after the two conven- 
tions, and last week published the -resolutions 
adopted after statements on agriculture by the 
two presidential candidates. The committee 
will doubtless have further reports to make on 
the status of farm issues in the campaign as the 
campaign develops. These statements, we be- 
lieve, will be worth more to corn belt farmers 
than statements from any other source. 


. 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
NGLAND is worth a lot to the United 
States. Here is an industrial country with 
agriculture subordinated to manufacturing, 
and with its great dependence on foreign trade. 
As we look at it, we can see what the United 
States may be fifty years or one hundred years 
from now, if we continue to over-emphasize in- 
dustry and industrial exports and continue to 
under-value agriculture. 

The latest development in England is the of- 
ficial admission of the existence of a class of 
the permanently unemployed and of the fact 
that the country is up against the problem of 
over-population. Emigration and intensive 
farming are suggested as remedies. No one 
seems to believe very much in either. All that 
is really in sight is misery for a generation or 
two until the declining birth rate, infant mor- 
tality and a higher death rate among the sub- 
merged, make a little more standing room on 
the island. 

How is it that things have come to this pass? 
A: big trade in manufactured goods to other 
countriés is profitable only so long as these ex- 
ports can be traded at.a profit fer raw mate- 
rials. Given time, the country with raw ma- 
terials is bound to erect its own factories. When 
that happens, the country that has built up its 
towns and its manufacturing institutions on 
the basis of a big export trade, has come to the 
end of its rope. That is what is apparently 
happening to England. 

Will it happen to the United States? We are 
not prophets. Conditions here are different. 
Yet as this country tries to expand its exports 
of manufactured goods, and as it gives less im- 
portance to buying power of agriculture at 
home, and more importance to the buying 
power of producers of raw materials abroad, 
we seem to be following England’s trail. 

In one respect, we are more fortunate. Eng- 
land had no idea of where she was going. We 
do. If we look across the Atlantic we can get 
a picture of the destination some of our states- 
men and some of our business men are trying to 
pick out for-us. 








FALL PROFITS 


HIS time of year, most of us are_collecting 
a good part of our year’s income. While a 
part of our income can be reckoned in dollars 
and cents, we need another kind of arithmetic 
to express the value of the balance of the intan- 
gible rewards of living. Among these rewards, 
any one who lives in the country must rank 
high the pleasure of living with the earth thru 
the changing seasons. 

. To people of this sort, the early fall this year 
is paying its rewards. Plenty of rain has kept 
things green; we have missed an August 
drouth. The corn leaves are beginning to dry 
and the ears hang lower. The feel of fall is 


in the air. 


ed fence rows blue stem, wild golden rod, wild 
artichokes, iron weed, blue vervain and thistleg 
are a blaze of blue and gold. 

Probably many a one who goes out in the 


fields these days remembers with wonder how ~ 


on a vacation trip last summer he thought for 
a minute some other section could offer more 
to the beauty loving eye than his own farm and 
his own neighborhood. Right now, we are all 
inclined to doubt that any country could be as 
beautiful as our particular bit of Iowa in Sep. 
tember. 





HOOVER VERSUS DICKINSON 


SOME two. weeks before Mr. Hoover made his 

West Branch speech and declared against a 
plan of handling surpluses which would involve 
payment of ‘‘the losses thereon either by the 
federal treasury or by a tax or fee on the farm- 
er,’’ Representative L. J. Dickinson, in a speech 
at Charlottesville, Virginia, made an excellent 
and complete reply to Hoover and to others who 
take a similar position. Representative Dickin- 
son said: 

“*It is my contention that any system, to be 
permanent, must be self-financing and that any 
loss on surplus must be borne by those bene- 
fited. 

‘‘The remedy offered by the middle-west was 
the equalization fee. This machinery serves 
two purposes. First, it provides against loss of 
the sale of the surplus by collecting from the 
unit of the commodity as marketed or processed 


a charge to create a surplus fund against future » 


sales of such commodity at a lower price. This 
would assure the stability of the system. This 
would ehannelize the commodity under one con- 
trol and give bargaining power. 

‘“‘The other suggestion is that government 


funds be loaned to purchase such commodity, 


and that the same be stored and sold to prevent 
loss if possible. This would deé¢rease the amount 
of the commodity offered for sale and thus per- 
mit price stabilization. This does not provide 
against overproduction or for repayment of loss 

, by anyone in case loss is sustained. So long as 
government funds are provided to carry on this 
program, it would be effective.. However, there 
would be a tendency to buy too low to benefit 
the farmer and avoid loss, and more return is 
the urgent need of the farmer today.’’ 





WAR IN THE AIR 


N THE United States, we have war games, in 
which part of our fleet simulates an enemy 
trying to land troops on our shores. Great 
Britain, more modern and more realistic, put 
on recently a war game in which fleets of air- 
plane bombers simulating an enemy air fleet 
pretended they were out to wreck London. 

It was a terrifying performance. The offi- 
cial report indicates that there is no effective 
defense against an air attack, and that if it had 
been a real war, with the bombers dropping 
tons of high explosives and gas instead of sim- 
ply flashing a searchlight, the war office would 
have been destroyed, most of the government 
buildings blown up, thousands killed and the 
transportation of the city tied up. 

This lesson is the lesson of all recent experi- 
ments with airplanes in war. The next war will 
be as hard or harder on the civilian population 
as on the troops actually engaged. The United 
States is still safe from this kind of invasion, 
but for how long? At the present rate of prog- 
ress in aviation, it may not be more than a 
few years before we shall see fleets of giant 
planes flying the Atlantic or the Pacific as eas- 
ily as they now hop across the English channel. 

It looks more and more as if modern civiliza- 
tion was going to be forced to choose one of two 


alternatives: Either our civilization must end : 


war, or the next war will end our civilization. 


The garden and the orchard are. 
yielding their final gifts. Even along neglect. 
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THE LAST OF THE LONGHORNS 





"ALONGSIDE the horse, the hog and the 


longhorn,. what puny and unadventurous 


explorers our human pioneers in America seem 
to be. De Soto, starting out from Havana in 
@ 1539,. traveled all over the southern United 
® States, and carried with hima herd of hogs to 
® supply fresh meat. 
‘were included among the mounts of his men. 
Once in awhile along the road; a few hogs, 


Both stallions and. mares 


always hard animals to herd, broke away. The 
first of our pioneers to cross the Mississippi, 
some two. hundred and fifty years later, found 
the razor back descendants of De Soto’s hogs 
fighting for acorns in Missouri and Askansas. 
De Soto was buried on a black and stormy 


night. As his body was being lowered into the . 


dark waters:of the Mississippi, so the story 
goes, four of the nrounts of his men kicked loose 
from the picket line and broke for the plains. 
From them. and from stray horses from Span- 
ish herds farther south in Mexico, came the 
race of prairie mustangs that: pushed farther 
and farther north in such numbers that, long 
before the coming of the white. man, they con- 
yerted the foot traveling Indians of the plains 
into a race of horse using nomads: 

The first cattle in the country were landed 
at Vera Cruz in 1521. They multiplied with 
inconceivable rapidity. Too savage for:wolves 
to pull. down,. too elever for Indian hunters, 
they increased,m numbers and spread: north to 


-the great :plains. They were the mainstay. of 


the :earky cattle: ranches: of the west: and the 
southwest» : aaa 

The longhorn, of course, had to go. - He was. 
built more. for speed, for ability to lve thru 
hard winters,.and to fight off animals, than to 
produce. beef. Hereford bulls were introduced. 
into longhorn. herds. Longhorn. bulls were 
killed off. More purebred -stock was: brought; 
in. In the last few years, therefore,.a long-: 
horn has:came to be a novelty,.as much a eurios- 
ity to be stared at as the buffalo. 

There was a time when the longhorn, like the 
buffalo, faced extinction... Last year, however; 


’ congress appropriated some money for the pur- 


chase of a few longhorn cows and bulls. Will 
Barnes and an associate.of the forest service 
went down into the old longhorn country of 
Texas, and after some searching found.ten.typ-, 
ical, longhorm. cows and, two. longhorn bulis.- 
These-have been brought up te the- Witichita 
national forest... . ; 

The ‘longhorn .played: a’ great. part-in the 
winning of the’ west:.. We ‘are: glad: that’ some: 
of the breed will survive. -The longhorn, lean, 
quick as a cougar; savage at need as the wolves 
he fought—-long may his descendants wander. 
in the national forest, and snort. contempt. at 
their -fat. and. sober-minded successors on the, 
plains. ., 





CROSSING HYBRID CORN: WITH 
- KRUG» . 


AN ILLINOIS correspondent writes: 

‘‘Last spring I planted a bushel.of Funk; 
Bros.’ pure line double crossed seed corn No. 
250. In the middle of this field, I planted four 
rews of Krug corn, as sold by Morgan Bros: At 
tasseling time, I pulled the tassels out of the 
Krug corn and am intending to pick seed out’ 
of these four rows:- I would like to know also 
if it would-be advisable fer me to pick seed out 
of the hybrid corn in the rest of the ‘field.”’ 

The cross of the Krug corn with the Funk 
hybrid No. 250 will probably. give wery.good re-. 
Sults next year. . It will be a good:plan,. there- 


_ fore, to, pick all.of the good seed. ears.out: of the: 


four. rows. of detasseled-Krug:, We-would not: 
Pickoany seed whatever out: of tlie-rest.of the) 
field. “ThecFunk:No.0250,'as we understand vit, 
contains four inbreds, : If seed tis‘ picked: out: of: 
this‘part of the field and-planted-in 1929; thee 


_ chances-are-that the yield-will’be at least five? 
- “Or six “bushels tin-acre~less. thatt froth the‘ seed’ 








“urrtik ‘next «spring. Brme,---- 


produced from the detasseling method and built 
up fresh from the foundation inbreds. 
there are seven or eight inbreds in a cross, the 
reduction in yield seenis to be only three or four 
bushels an acre the second year. When there 
are only two inbreds in a cross, however, the 
reduction in yield may be as much as ten or 
fifteen bushels an aere. As a general proposi- 
tion, it is not good policy to pick seed out of 
a field which has been planted with hybrid 
seed...It does seem to be safe, however, to cross 
seed Of this sort with good standard;commercial 
varieties such as the Krug. 





LOWDEN’S POSITION 


HIS is a time when statements from political 

leaders, that appear in newspapers and mag- 
azines,. ought to be read with particular care. 
Hasty reading sometimes results in some queer 
notions as to how the man actually stands: 
Partial quotations also oecasionally mislead the 
reader. = 

The* outstanding example of this kind of 
thing in recent weeks has-been the attempt of 
some papers to indicate that Frank Lowden has 
declared for' Hoover: After the’ Palo. Alto 
speeeh, Mr. Lowden issued:a statement, the first 
part of which was widely quoted in Republican 
cireles.. He said: 

‘*T am much impressed. by Mr.: Hoover’s ae- 
eeptance-speech as a whole. With ‘reference to 
agriculture, his frank recognition that the agri- 
cultural problem.is the most urgent economic 
problem in our. nation today is very heartening. 
I have stated, I. think.a.thousand.times, that a 
general acknowledgment. that. the; problem.ex- 
ists would-be half,the battle. If there had, been 
such recognition years ago; the agricultural:sit- 
uation would. :be vastly different. teday. -Mr- 
Hoover’s aspirations to bring the farm popula- 


‘tion up to economie equatity with other groups 


have my heartiest approval.”’ 

This, however; wasn’t all of Mr. Lowden’s 
statement. As he issued it, there. was another 
sentence which seems to line him up with the 
Corn Belt Committee and with other farm peo- 


ple who are: still wondermg just:what detailed : | 
plans Mr. Hoover has’ im mind to carry out the. . 


ideals he declared for at Palo Alto. The balance 


of Mr. Lowden’s statement, the part which was \ 


not reported so widely, is as follows: 

‘¢T think, however, it wilk:be found practical- 
ly that his proposed stabilization corporation 
can only: attaim the: objects which he hopes to 


accomplish if the ‘cost to the’ eorperation of sta- 


bilizing the price of any commodity be distrtb- 
uted’ over the ‘commodity involved, and not 
taken from the public treasury.’’,. 

In other words, Mr.-Lowden believes that the 
prineiple of the equalization fee must.be adopt- 
ed, if Mr. Hoover’s farm plan or anybody. else’s. 
farm -plan.is. to get. very, far. ..The last para- 
graph. above quoted; whieh; the: friends-ef Mr: 
Hoover and some of the: daily. papers failed:to 
quote, makes his position elear. No, Mr. Low- 
den ‘has:not forsaken the farm eause:. He stands 
firmly for legislation that. will be effective. He 
does not believe-in the surrender of the prin- 
ciple for which he has fought. 





SWEET CLOVER AS A WEED IN CORN 

WE HAVE been astonished this .past sum-, 

mer to diseover how many farmers. are not 
aware of the fact that'sweet clover when plowed 
under‘at the end of the first year of growth im 
the fall is likely: to be a bad weed: in corn the 
year: following. In dry seasons sweet clover 
ofteritimes does not cause any very.serious trou- 
ble, but when.the spring is wet, the sweet clover 
may .be exceedingly -bad.- .The safe. thing to do 


is to. plow, sweet-elover under. in April or early. 


May. » -This-is,an ‘old;story to mogt of our read 


ers, but apparently there are) several hundred: 


of them, who seeded sweet clover this last 
sprmg, whe are in dangerof making: the: mis- 


take-of plowing at this fall instead. of waiting: 


When: - 





Odds and Ends 











MELVIN R. GILMORE, noted expert 
on Indian life, recently attended the Tama 
Indian pow wow. near Des Moines., He has an 
extraordinary: interest in Indians and especial- 
ly in the crops whieh the Indians grew. — It 
seems that all of the pumpkins and squashes 
now ‘in existence were developed by the In- 
dians. Also they are responsible for many of 
our_best beans. In Iowa the Indians didn’t 
grow tomatoes but farther south they did. I 
was most interested, of course, in hearing what 
Doeter Gilmore had to say about the relation of 
Indians to corn. He has the theory that the 
white man hasn’t done mueh to improve corn 
sinee it left the: hands of the Indians. He tells 
how the people connected with the Museum of 
the American Indians six or.seven years ago 
in a cave.in the Ozarks discovered an ear of 
dent corn eight.and one-half inches,leong whieh 
is known to be at least 600:years old. There is 
some reason: for believing ‘that it may be sev- 
eral thousand years :old.. The kernels are of 
good size and Doctor Gilmore believes that the 
Indians long before the white man came to the 
country developed varieties. of corn-whieh com- 
pare very favorably with those which the white 
farmers have today. 

Of course, the. Indians of. Iowa and Llinois 
depended mostly: on eight-row varieties of. flour 
corn, the-ears of which are much smaller than 
good: ears:of Reid. Yellow Dent. The Indians 
knew. that dent-eorn eould- be grown-im Iowa 
but they preferred the smaller. sorts not only’ 
because they were sure to get ripe but because 
they could. grind the softer kernels easier and 
because they preferred the flavor. 

There is no clear cut evidenee, that the white 
man has. improved corn. It is true: that: he 
grows dent; corn much more extensively than 
did the Indian, but: we must remember that the 
Indians had large-eared dent varieties long be- 
fore the white man came to this eontinent. 





‘THE agricultural engineering department at 
Ames has been-eonducting a number of very 
interesting experiments in recent years. One 
of these, whieh, is to be tried: ont this fall, is a 
two-row eorn picker. whieh‘ snaps: corn: instead 
of husking it. ‘This isa splendidly worth-while 
experiment in whieh the farmers of the north- 
ern half: of lowa-will-be very greatly intérested:- 
Wehope that. some experiments will also be 
conducted’ as to the keeping qualities. of 
snapped corn when harvested ..at different- 
stages of maturity.:. 

Another experiment.in which the: engineers 
are.mu¢h interested is the: matter of planting, 
corn: very thiekly, eultivating it with .a-rotary, 
hoe only;.and harvesting it with a combine in 
November.: The combine would deliver shelled 
corn into the wagon.. One of the big problems 
is as to whether the’ shelled corn will be dry 
enough to keep: The people at Ames have a 
plot ‘of this’ thick-planted corn growing this 
year, but it now seems they have a variety 
growing, the stalks of which are too large to be 
handled satisfactorily by a combine. If this 
method is going to work, it seems that a rather 
short, stiff-stalked, early variety will.be neces- 
sary. Perhaps, it will: be impossible to work 
out a scheme of this sort at all, but at any: rate 
i+ will be interesting to experiment with it for 
a number of years. 

H. A. WABLACE. 





It ig the mex .of. faith, the. men_who draw their 
motives .and inspiration .from beyend this- world, 
who-have ever won, the battle. for human. rights. and. 
humes liberty. ; Their greatest: victories - have. usu-. 
ally been woninohew the conditions-seemed to be all 


against:them::. All human history is ax illustration = 


of this fact.—Uncle Henry's: Sayingss. — - .- i» 
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WINTER WHEAT AS A CORN BELT CROP 


Varieties and Seeding Methods That Help in Getting Adequate Returns 


66 OR the period, 1900 to 1927, inclusive, 
“Y the average gross acre values of small 
grain crops in Iowa were as follows: 
Winter wheat, $19.44; barley, $15.65; spring 
wheat, $14.21, and oats, $12.50,’’ state H. D. 
Hughes and L. C. Burnett, in a recent Iowa ex- 
periment station publication concerning barley. 
The natural advantages of the spring sown 
grains, in that they follow corn logically with 
small cost in preparation of the seed-bed and 
seeding, are at least partly overcome by the 
fact that the winter wheat seed-bed can be pre- 
pared at a time of the year when other farm 
work is not so pressing. Also, the acreage of 
winter wheat with corresponding reduction in 
other small grain acreage gives more time to 
get ready for corn in the spring. 

The cost of seed-bed preparation can often 
be distributed by having the wheat follow a 
cultivated crop, in which case comparatively 
little seed-bed preparation is necessary. On 
many farms, winter wheat can follow the re- 
moval of silage corn, when little and oftentimes 
no preparation is necessary if the soil has been 
left level in cultivating the corn. 


Soybean-Winter Wheat Combination 


Some Iowa and many Illinois farmers are 
using the soybean-winter wheat combination to 
particular advantage. On these farms, winter 
wheat is drilled into the soybean stubble after 
the soybean crop has been removed either for 
hay or for seed. Those following this practice 
claim it is better not to disk, since the soybean 
stubble left standing serves a valuable purpose 
in preventing the soil from blowing or washing 
until the wheat becomes established. They 
claim, also, that the soybean stubble helps to 
catch and ‘hold the snow to provide a natural 
mulch for the wheat. — 

Oceasional growers seed winter wheat be- 
tween the rows of standing corn: Later the corn 
is husked and the stalks are removed for feed 


By F. S. Wilkins 


and bedding, or perhaps the fodder is cut and 
removed before husking. Growers can not de- 
pend upon following this practice because the 
corn often does not stand well enough to permit 
driving thru with a one-horse drill. The Iowa 
experiment station has developed corn hybrids 
that will stand straight despite frequent rains 
and wind storms, and which will be ready for 
distribution within a couple of years. Straight 
standing corn hybrids are now being offered by 
some commercial concerns. 

‘Winter wheat makes a particularly good 
nurse crop for alfalfa, clover and grass seed- 
ings, and is considered to be even better than 
early oats and barley. The alfalfa, clover or 
grass is seeded, preferably with the grain drill, 
about three-fourths of an inch deep, just as 
soon in the spring as the soil dries sufficiently 
to permit driving a drill over it. 


Winter Wheat Belt Extended Northward 


The winter wheat belt is gradually being ex- 
tended northward thru more winter hardy va- 
rieties. According to the 1926 year-book of the 
Iowa Department of Agriculture, winter wheat 
was grown in all of the counties of the state that 
year except Osceola and Cherokee, in the north- 
west corner. Nearly eight thousand acres of 
winter wheat were grown in the three northern 
tiers of Iowa counties. While this acreage is 
small, it shows that winter wheat can be grown 
successfully in this section. 

The winter of 1927-1928 was particularly se- 
vere from the standpoint of winter-killing. De- 
spite the severe conditions, however, the more 
hardy varieties survived well. 


An outstandingly good variety for Iowa con- - 


ditions appears to be Iobred, developed by Prof. 
L. C. Burnett, at the Iowa experiment station. 
This variety has proved to be very winter hardy 
in tests at the Iowa station thru a series of 


years. The grain is probably of better quality 
than that of any other winter wheat grown in 
the cornbelt. It frequently grades as No. 1 
hard northern spring. In addition, it stands 
unusually well. Frequent rains and high winds 
in 1928 made a severe test in stiffness of straw 
for all small grain. Iobred stood absolutely 
erect at the time of harvest on the agronomy 
farm in 1928, and was better than any other 
variety in this respect. This quality makes it 
an excellent wheat to harvest with the combine. 
As an average for the four-year period, 1924 to 
1927, inclusive, Iobred tested on 113 farms by 
the Iowa Cooperative Experiment Association, 
outyielded all other varieties_by an average of 
1.83 bushels per acre, and winter-killed appre- 
ciably less. In these tests, it competed against 
the better varieties, such as Turkey Red, Kan- 
red and Iowa 404. It outyielded the Kanred by 
nearly three bushels per acre. The Iobred is a 
bearded wheat with bronze colored chaff. 

The Minturki variety, developed by the Min. 
nesota experiment station, is very winter hardy 
and the yields are high, and for these reasons 
it should be particularly well suited for the 
three northern tiers of Iowa counties. 


Ioturk Gives Average of 43 Bushels 


Seed of Ioturk, another variety developed by 
Professor Burnett, was distributed by the Iowa 
Cooperative Experiment Association for the 
first time last year. It is being distributed at 
cost in one and one-half bushel lots again this 
year. It proved to be somewhat more winter 
hardy than the lobred during the severe winter 
of 1927-1928. This variety is not quite as good 
in quality of grain as the Iobred but may be 
expected to yield about four bushels more per 
acre. It has given an average yield of forty-. 
three bushels per acre at the Iowa station for a 
four-year period. 

Other varieties, such as Turkey, Malakof, 
Kharkov, Budapest, (Concluded on page 30) 


MORE VISITS TO CORN BELT FARMS 


How the New Clover Seeding Shows Up—Hard Maples in Northeastern Towa 


TRIED out a new game as I drove along the 
roads in several counties in northeastern 
Iowa during the week ending August 11. 
The oats and barley had been cut a week or two 
before on most farms. There had been plenty 
of rain (too much for decent progress with 
threshing), so new seeding of clover or sweet 
clover was showing very nicely above the stub- 
ble. in some fields. 

My game was to make a double count of the 
grain fields that bordered the road for a five 
or ten or fifteen-mile stretch. One count was 
of the total number of fields of oats or barley 
and the other was of those fields in which the 
new seeding showed up clearly from the road. 
I found it an interesting game. 

Between Readlyn, in Bremer county, and 
Nashua, in Floyd county, I counted fields un- 
til I reached 100.:Out of this number 21 showed 
clover or sweet clover clearly above the stubble. 
Only one-fifth of the fields seeded down, do 
you ask? Qh, no! but only one out of five hav- 
ing a really vigorous growth and not crowded 
out by foxtail, ragweed or by the rank-growing 
oats going down. I stopped four times during 
this particular count to examine adjoining 
fields or the same one when part of it showed 
good clover and the remainder did not. One 
field a few miles south of New Hampton 
showed sweet clover nearly knee-high on one 
side of the field, red clover about ten inches in 
the center and nothing on the other side. I 
climbed thru the fence to see if it had any little 
clover in the stubble. It was there, but small. 
Since the binder wheel marks went clear across 


the field I knew it: wasn’t variety or time of . 


cutting of the grain that made the’ difference. 
< A man was mowing weeds around the next: 
- . oats field. I asked him about the field.” Part 





' along its winding roads is correct. 


By Jay Whitson 


of it was limed, tho he didn’t know what part, 
he told me: I thought his own field had not 
been seeded until he told me that it was, and 
that the oats grew so tall this year that the 
clover was crowded out. 
opinion that the field with the good clover and 
sweet clover outyielded his. In Allamakee and 
Clayton counties the percentage of good, vigor- 
ous, new seeding was highest among the counts 
made. Between Waukon and Waterville and 
Elkader and Guttenburg more than ‘one-third 
showed clover above the stubble. : 





Allamakee county grows more acres of small 
grain than corn, if my impression from riding 
I was in- 
terested in talking about rotations to three men 
in the county, all counted good farmers. All 
used a four-year rotation on their tillable land. 
All used corn, two crops of small grain and red 
clover. To one like myself who was brought up 
to think of small grain as a sort of necessary 
evil to be used in getting a Stand of alfalfa, or 
clover, or sweet clover, it is a bit hard to ad- 
just one’s thinking to a farm program calling 
for twice as many acres of oats and barley as 
corn. But corn is a better crop in southwest- 
ern Iowa and oats a poorer crop. These men 
were all growing barley following corn. One 
was using a mixture of barley and oats for his 
second small grain crop, the others used oats. 
Fall plowing between the small grain crops was 
the approved practice. - gee 





Northeastern Towa may not grow as many 
acres or bushels of corn as some other parts of 
the state, but it grows hard maples in abun- 


But I venture the’ 


dance. These trees have always been favorites 
with me and I have always regretted that more: 
were not used around the homes and farmsteads 
in the corn belt. They are native in several: 
counties in northeastern Iowa. They are par- 
ticularly abundant in Allamakee county. 

In the days before the timber land was pas-, 
tured so closely that few if any seedlings sur-. 
vive, the common practice was to transplant. 
these young hard-maples direct to farm yards 
in the community. It was easy, simple and in-’ 
expensive. Hence a high percentage of the 
farmsteads established forty to seventy years 
ago have hard maples in them: New farm- 
steads are less likely to have them since young 
hard maples are much less cominon in the tim- 
ber than formerly. Few have survived the 
close pasturing given most timber during the. 


last thirty years. , 





On-August 7 and 8 I saw several farmers in 
Winneshiek, Allamakee and Clayton counties 
cutting oats. . Most of the oats and barley had 


been cut a week or more, judging by appear-. — 


ances. Why were these few fields so much 
later than the majority? Upon inquiry I found 
that while a majority of the oats raised was 
from the strains developed at Ames and the 


- Minnesota station (early or medium maturing), 


a few late oats were still grown. 

Several told me that late maturing varieties, 
Swedish and Russian chiefly, were almost ex- 
clusively grown until ten or twelve years ago. 
Of course, this shift has taken place all over 
Iowa, but the dropping of the late varieties 


came much more slowly in the extreme north-, ff 
east portion of the state. This region is with-- ~ 
out doubt the best in Iowa for late dats, but — 


éven here they have been largely replaced. 
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_ SHELL MOTOR OIL “stands up” and 
protects your motor. every inch of the way...no thinning out or 
breaking down, no matter how mercilessly you force the pace. 


_ Ordinary oil cannot stand the pace on the open 
concrete highway. Hour after hour atitop speed 
breaks down the “body” of poor oil until the 
motor is no longer protected against friction. 
Then come burnt-out bearings and other costly 
damages... heavy penalties to pay for using a 
carelessly chosen oil. 


A Shell-lubricated bearing never burns out, for 
Shell Motor Oil has ample body for any emer- 


ROXANA PETROLEUM CORPORATION «ee Shell Building ¢««» SAINT LOUIS 


: ee (10076 0 SHET 7 


gency. It is refined, by a special low-temperature 
process, from those crude oils which are natu 


rally rich in lubricating properties...that is why 


it provides a tough, close-clinging film of lubri- 


cation for all moving parts, under all conditions. 
Order your Shell Motor Oil from the sales- 


man who drives the Shell yellow-red tank 
truck. He has a chart which shows exactly the 
right grade to use for your car. 


NOT TOO THICK 


NOT TOO THIN 
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Still Undecided 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I still consider you the pioneer in 
the fight for farm relief. I believe 
Henry C. Wallace should have credit 
for first proposing the enactment into 
law of the principles of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. You have contributed 
great. ability and unflinching courage 
in defense of those principles. At the 
present time you hazard the support 
of your subscribers by a refusal to 
espouse openly the cause of either 
Smith or Hoover. In this I believe you 
are wise and brave. 

I am more interested in your page 
Voice of the Farm than in any other 
source of political information. I like 
all of the letters—on both sides and on 
the fence. They show that farmers 
are thinking and what they think. I 
like to hear from others. Perhaps they 
would like to hear from me. Last 
winter, foreseeing who the candidates 
would be, I was zealous for Smith. I 
persisted in that way until Smith said 
he did not know what to do but would 
study the matter after election: That 
made me sick and I renounced him. [. 
then tried to bring myself to faith in 
Hoover. I can not do it. I can see no 
difference in them. Both are opposed 
to what we want. Neither one is will- 
ing to take from business its present 
advantage. Both of them are commit- 
ted to the law of supply and demand 
for the farmer, altho everyone else is 
protected fromthe oppression of that 
law and that is the very thing from 
which we wish to be-saved. 

I am now thinking seriously of vot- 
ing the Prohibition or Socialist ticket. 
It is hard to decide what to do. I 
would. like.to hear more voices from 
the farm. But whatever those voices 
may utter, I hope they will not cen- 
sure Wallaces’ Farmer for its position. 
It is just as hard for its managers to 
decide what is best to do as it is for 


us. 
FRANK FORBES. 
Mitchell County, Iowa. 





Barley and Molasses 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice an article in the Voice of 
the Farm page of your August 31 is- 
sue, in regard to hogs and new barley. 
We find that most of the hogs in north- 
western Iowa this year are refusing to 
eat the new barley. This appears to 
be true in Clinton county and the same 
condition exists in eastern Ohio around 
Greenville. 

By adding a gallon of molasses to 
a barrel of soaked barley, hogs will 
eat it with a relish. Sometimes hogs 
have to learn to eat molasses, but they 
soon take to it. We understand there 
is a large crop of barley this year, and 
it can be fed to hogs with molasses, 


whereas if it is thrown on the market- 


it probably won’t. sell very well. 
G. E. HILLIER. 
Linn County, Iowa. 





Judging by Past Performances 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Herbert Hoover rather appeals to 
me, against my will, as being an hon- 
est and sincere man, and his«speech of 
acceptance should satisfy any farmer 
as to his good intentions toward agri- 
culture. 

But, remembering that past perform- 
ance better indicates a man’s probable 
future actions than expressed inten- 
tions, I can see no reason why the 
middle-west should trust Mr. Hoover 
at-all. 

He says he ‘has no patience -with 
those who would oppose using two or 
three hundred millions to help restore 


agriculture. But for several years 
past he has been rubbing elbows with 
those who did and do oppose using 
even a dollar for that purpose, and if 
their acts tried his patience at all I 
have never heard that he went on rec- 
ord to that effect. 

“Farming,” he now says, “is more 
than a business, it is a state of living,” 
ete., and “the family-size farm must 
be preserved.” But whose idea was it 
a short time ago that the farmer must 
reduce production to the demand and 
that the poor farmer should be driven 
to town? 

He conferred with agricultural lead- 
ers at Cedar Rapids, and visited his 
old home at West Branch, as is his 
custom every time he is nominated for 
the presidency. 

And last but by no means least, who 
nominated Mr. Hoover? Is he un- 
grateful enough to turn on his masters, 
as he promises to do? Can you imag- 
ine Fort or Fess, Moses or Mellon giv- 
ing the farmer any justice? 

“Better four years of Smith than 
eight of Hoover,” and if we can’t vote 


for Smith, let’s vote for Norman Thom-. 


as, who was man enough to give up 
his place to satisfy his conscience, 
which Mr. Hoover was not, if there be 
any truth in his speech of aceeptance. 
GLENN H. DEE. 
South Dakota. 





New Barley 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reading your issue of August 31 
I found an article by Mr. Bittner, of 
Clinton county, telling of the trouble 


portion of doctors, lawyers, business 
men of all kinds, had come from the 
farm. The farm had given its finest 
product to the city and it seems to me 
that this one thought ought to be an 
inspiration to every farmer. 

Again: It don’t take money to make 
men. They must come up by the in- 
spiration given in their youth by par- 
ents. The candidates for president on 
the two leading parties are examples 
of that fact. 

I know how you farmers want 
things and I sincerely hope there may 
be given some enactment which will 
assist you in your struggle. I have 
driven an old Ford for thirteen years 
and want another, but I don’t see any 
way to get it, try ever so hard; but I 
am not going to vote back the saloon 
or anything of its kindred, even if by 
that my desire could be satisfied. 

GEO. H. DUTY. 

Lee County, Iowa. 


What Schools Are For 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The business of young fellows is to 
learn something useful by which they 
can earn a living. Schools should not 
be attended that do not teach them 
this. They should not go ‘to schools 
to read books and get acquainted with 
literature. They can do that outside. 
Some instructors will tell them to read 
nothing but Unitarian literature. 
Young men can do better if: they fol- 
low their own taste and diversify ac- 
cording to their own judgment; ‘They 
should not go to school to “learn to 
think.” Incidentally, children learn to 








bit. Twenty-two came in: 
five were neutral. 


descend to abuse. 


HOW THE VOTE STANDS 


Last week the flow of letters on political matters eased off a good 
Ten were for Smith, seven for Hoover and 
Typical letters from each group appear on this page. 
We are sorry we haven’t room to run more. Contributors can help us by 
making their letters short, and by taking pains to avoid letting argument 











they are having feeding barley to hogs. 

I would like to tell you of our ex- 
perience this year. We raised oats 
and barley together and when threshed 
it was about half and half. We are 
grinding this mixture and feeding dry 
in- limited amounts, mixing about three 
quarts of linseed meal to two bushels 
of the feed. Our pigs are doing well 
on it and will leave other feed to eat 
this mixture. It is always all gone 
before the other feeds. The grain was 
just ripe when cut and dry when 
threshed, so it did not heat in the 
bins. That might make some differ- 
ence as to whether the pigs like it or 
not. : 

L. R. FELDMAN & SONS. 
Washington County, Iowa, 





Not Money, But Men 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am in my eightieth year; was 
brought up on a farm and did my part 
plowing, sowing, binding grain, husk- 
ing corn, etc. My sympathies are all 
with the farmers. 

But I have had a peculiar idea, pos- 
sibly..out of date, that the .main crop 
to be expected from the farm. was not 
money power or any such thing, but 
that the:farm should turn out real men 
and women. 

When I was a pastor in the city of 
St. Louis,’ Mo.,-a’ kind of census was 
taken of the sixty-three Presbyterian 
pastors in that city and it was found 
that all but three had been brought 


‘up on the farm and had plowed corn. 


This led to further investigation and 
it was discovered that a very large pro- 


think by getting something to think 
about: facts, ideas, knowledge. After- 
wards, the big world will teach better 
and stimulate more. The uniformity 
of life in schools is not much for this. 
No one ever learned to think much or 
think to any purpose till he got away 
from the schools. Only a few can do 
thinking by which they are able to 
make a living. Skill in some direction 
is required by the great majority. 
PETER MARTINSEN. 
Georgia. 


More About New Barley 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I rfotice in Wallaces’ Farmer of Au- 
gust 31 farmers are complaining about 
hogs not eating barley. This is how I 
feed mine: For every 500 pounds of 
barley ground fine I mix 200 pounds 
of shorts, 100 pounds of tankage and 
50 pounds of linseed meal. They sure 
eat it like it was good and are doing 
well. I feed it dry in self-feeder; also 
soak it from one feed to another. 

Our barley was greatly damaged’ by 
the rains before we could get it 
threshed, but with this mixture they 
don’t seem to notice the moldy smell. 

Missouri. J. R. DUVALL. 








Barley and Oats for Hogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have fed dehulled oats and barley 
soaked twelve hours. -I feed sows 
with pigs and spring pigs and the hogs 
are in fine condition, Use good oats 
and-goed barley. 

GERMENT: RUS. 

Marion County, Iowa. 
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Effective Cooperation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reading your “Looking Ahead jpn 

Cooperation” in the August 17 issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, it appears to me 
we need: 
' 1. One national selling agency or 
board, a majority of whom are selecteg 
by genuine farm organizations, to han. 
dle major products. 

2. Government funds, to be returneq 
and liabilities incurred to be paid by— 

8. Equalization fee, based on anq 
prorated according to value of product 
sold or exchanged by producer. This 
product and value could be ascer. 
tained and fee collected by the regy. 
lar taxing officials existent, The rate 
for each product being figured by 
the board upon report of valuation by. 
each state. 

No “iron-clad contract” 
needed. 


would be 
The assessor would corral 


‘the “independent,” as customary, and 
he would. pay his share in measures 


designed for his benefit, as do all tax 
payers. 

Taxing the producers for their own 
welfare, appears as “fundamentally | 
sound,” “workable” and “constitu. 
tional” as does taxing all for the ben. 
efit of the few—e. g., the Mississippi , 
river control law, favored by our “best 
(?) minds.” : 

Cooperative propaganda as a cure 
for present day depression, is 33 per 





cent bunk, designed to continue the # 


confusion. 
O. B. BASSETT. 


Illinois. ie | 





“A Tramp Banker” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To our own Wallaces’ Farmer I give 
my highest commendation for its stand 
on politics, agriculture and every fea- 
ture of the paper. This is my first 
statement of the kind to you in over 
twenty-five years a constant subscriber 
to your paper, but I have wanted to 
give you my views many times before. 

The article by D. D. Marsh of Marion 
county, Iowa, set fire to my admira- 
tion. While the article by J. Q. Hut- 
ton of California excited my censure. 
According to Mr. Hutton we farmers 
do not have even “common wagon 
horse sense.” How ridiculous for a 
tramp banker to undertake to tell Wal- 
laces’ Farmer or the farmers them- 
selves how to run their own business. 
Talk about a “baby act.” I believe no 
class of people ever had more laws 
enacted for their special interest than 
the bankers themselves. 

L. M. WINSLOW. 

Benton county, Iowa. 





Feeding New Barley 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You want to know what is wrong 
with barley this year? My experience 
has been, if you cut barley just a little 
green no kind of stock will eat it un- 
less starved to it. -About the only 
good Mr. W. Bittner, of Clinton county, 
Iowa, can use his barley for is seed 
next spring and then let it get good 
and ripe before cutting. 

JOHN SCHRAUF. 

Iilinois. 


Molasses Feed and New Barléy 


To -Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have found out how to make-the 
hogs eat new barley. Soak it with 
heavy molasses feed for twenty-four 
hours. This sweetens the barley and 
how the hogs go after it! 
three weeks finding this out. 

W. BITTNER. 

_Clinton County, Iowa. - * Ay 
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§ Honor Pledge 


URSUANT to our agreement 
wit 

Wadhams Oil Company 

we add our personal pledge to 

the Company’s guarantee: 


—that every “fill” of Wadhams 3 
Tempered Motor Oil supplied by us 95535 
is the true quality and weight exactly 
as furnished by the makers; 

=that it is ene by us in 

dilution, 

every step trom theemeesling of he bel 
containers to delivery to your motor. 

















Your inspection of our 
methods and the Com- 
a= pany’s amcor ers is 
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ALBIA—Sloan Oil Company, 
S. O. S. Station 


Sloan Oil-Company,' Dixie Station 
AMES—Dunlap Motor Co. 


BLAKESBURG—Blakesburg Oil Co. 
. Wm. Tinsley Service Station 


BURLINGTON—Mehmken Oil Co. 
CARROLL—Service Garage 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Cedar Valley 
- _Nash Co., 706 2nd°Ave. ~ 


Brondel & Stroppel 
CENTERVILLE—T. R. Bartholo- 


mew Co. 
CLARION—Clarion Oil Co. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS— 
H. A. Quinn, Jr. 


CRESCO—McHugh & Lusson 


DECORAH—Peter Johnson & 
Sons, Inc. 


EAGLE GROVE—Eagle Grove 
Oil Co. 


ESTHERVILLE — Johnson Oil Co. 
GREENE—Greene Motor Co. 


‘GUTHRIE CENTER—Yates Oil 


Co. 


WADHAMS OIL 


OST oil is sold from a stock that is 
short on the finer gradations of weight. 
Light, medium, heavy are made to do for 
every call. It needs closer care than that for 
full oiling safety and economy. That’s why 






COMPANY, Milwaukee. 


adhams 


Tempered 


‘Motor Oil 


commends you to go to the Wadhams deal- 
: er who displays this “Servit-ol” cabinet out 
' in front. It bears the Company endorse- 
I ment that he is a full “No. 1 Listed” 
dealer, completely stocked with every 

weight. Not just “nearly” rightbut exactly 

right for your motor condition. He values 
| your trade and proves it by this extra care. 


—And here’s his joint pledge with us, doubly guarding you. Such assurance is due you in these days of tricky oil. 


Dealers Will Serve You— 


IDA GROVE~Ida Grove Oil Co. 


KEOKUK—Bartholomew Bros., 
301 Main St. 


LeMARS—Clifford Lee 
LOVILIA—Sloan Oil Company, 
LOWDEN—A. Freund & Company 
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Principal ‘weights of Wadhams 
Tempered Oil are carried by many 


’ other dealers but only full-line- 


stocked ‘‘No. 1 Listed”’ dealers dis- 
play this Company certification 


_ onthe side of the‘ ether ” Cabinet. 



































_MARION—Sweets Garage 


Extra Grade Petroleum Products 
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In correct weights for every Car, 
Truck and Tractor and two special 
Ford Temperings — ‘‘F.r-d’’ for 
Model T and ‘“‘Trojan’”’ for Fordsons. 


MARCUS—Community Coopera- 
tive Oil Co. 


MONTICELLO—Matthiessen Auto 
& Supply Co. 


MT. VERNON—Travis Chevrolet 
Co. u 


NASHUA—Bullen Motor Co. 


NORA SPRINGS—Thiele Motor 
Company 


OSAGE—Champion Auto Co. 
Gardner Motor Company 


OSSIAN—Dessel Implement Co. 
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OTTUMWA—Hubbard Auto ° 
Sales, Inc., 225-29 W. 2nd St. 


Schreiner Motor Co., 224-30 W. 
2nd St. 


ROCK RAPIDS—Guarantee.Oil Co. 


SIOUX CITY—Oscar Unger, 
2430 Riverside Blvd. 


WATERLOO—Ajax Tire & Bat. 
tery Co. 


WAVERLY —Harrison Motor Co. 
WOODBINE— Woodbine Oil Co. 
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Buying Feeder Lambs. . 


Points the Corn Belt Feeder Needs to Consider. 


HE unusual interest. in -feeding- 

lambs this season is mainly due to 
an excess amount of growing feed ‘all 
thru the corn belt and the-high price,~ 
of-cattle. Where are the lambs to-he- 
had? What weight.and breeding are 
most desirable in feeding lambs? Does 
the place where the lambs were raised 
have much to do with their gains and 
with the market grade when sold? 
After the lambs arrive, what should 
they be fed for the first few days? 
What about pasturing in stubble and 
corn fields? How much gain .should 
be expected after deducting death 
loss? 

Feeding lambs are ‘to be had at all 
the ‘big central livestock..markets: at 
prices quoted in the daily market -re- 
ports plus commission buying charges 


_ and freight to the ‘buyer’s station. A 


few of the western mountain markets 
handle lambs:and quotations are avail- 
able if asked for thru commission 
firms. iecated there. Whenever possi- 
ble,-there‘seems to be a practice to 
patronize a commission firm that .spe- 
cializes-in sheep and lambs only. 

The mountain- quotations at the far- 
ther western markets, like Denver, 
Colo.,- and Ogden, Utah, are usually , 
about $1.50 per hundredweight below 
Missouri river-market quotations. The . 
river markets have a greater selection 
and less freight to the buyer’s unload- 
ing stations Lambs bought farther 
west make a quicker trip from breed- 
ing range to feed lot :and. usually 
should start to gain more economically 
in the corn belt. The*freight from the 
western markets varies from 85 cents 
to $1.10 per hundredweight to corn 
belt unloading points. Variations are 
due to distance mainly. 


Location of Buyer Important 


When the buyer is conveniently lo- 
eated with regard to thru main line 
railroads a “feeding in transit” freight 
rate is obtainable and is usually equal 
to a saving on the shipment of about 
20 cents to 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. The feeding period allowed is 
about three months. 

Some reliable firms quote lambs on 
a “laid down in Iowa basis.” These 
lambs come direct from west of the 
Missouri markets and are fresher than 
most lambs from the big markets. 
“Feeding-in-transit” freight rates are 


-obtainable with such shipments when 


the buyer’s location is convenient to 
railroads offering this tariff on thru 
shipments. 

Experienced feeders usually prefer. 
lanibs of sixty pounds each or bélow,™ 
provided the lambs are not stunted 
cull runts. Young, thrifty lambs us- 
ually do not leave the range:-under - 
sixty pounds each. The weights most- 
ly available are between sixty and sev- 
enty pounds each. 

Black-faced lambs are always .a.fa- 
vorite in the feed lots. There is no 
reason to’ believe, however, that 
smooth-bodied, white-faced lambs are 
not good, profitable gainers and: are 
considered by many feeders as abso-. 
lutely satisfactory. 

The place where the lambs were 
raised is more important than the face 
color. Thrifty mountain range lambs, 
are much to be preferred over “pot- 
bellied” desert lambs with- wool full 
of burs. There are all sorts of varia- 


tions’ between these two extremes; 


Prices and available supply are accord- 
ing to the desirability of the offering. 

After the lambs arrive on the farm 
there seem to be a number of methods 
of getting them accustomed to new. 
conditions. Some feed dry hay,rsalt 
and water, and turn on a short blue 


grass pasture for a few, days. *.Others |: ' 


feed a dry feed and then an hour or 
more on rank growing weeds or after- 
growth in the meadow. Corral the ‘ 


lambs for twe hours and then dry‘feed, |<’ 


. 


| 





salt and “water before turning into 
‘process should *be continued for a few 
days. 
bleat and any other disturbances. 

- All experienced sheep feeders empha- 


‘gize the importance of plenty of fresh 


water and salt at-all times. After a 
few days of dieting until-the lambs be- 
come accustonfed to the new feed they 
may be turned into old meadows, stub- 


“ible fields of weeds and sweet clover 


and later into the corn fields. 


Lambs Eat Little Corn in Field 


Lambs do not usually bother the 
ears in a corn field until a_good share 
of the foliage and weeds is consumed. 
Particularly is this true if the corn 
stands up well. Occasionally a flock 
of lambs begin eating corn when first 
turned into the standing corn. 

Finishing in the corn field is com- 
mon with some experienced feeders. 
Usually the finishing is done in the 
feed lot near the. barn with a ration 
of corn and. legume hay. 

A fair average gain for good, thrifty 
lambs is one-fourth pound each per 
head daily. If the death loss is light 
this average is possible under good 
eonditions. The lambs.are housed dur- 
ing severe continuous storms by care- 
ful feeders 

It is possible to show a profit on a 


-4oad of 300 to 320 feeder lambs when 


fed for ninety days with a twenty- 
pound gain. This profit is possbile 
even if the selling price is the same as 
the purchase price per hundredweight. 
The purchase prices, of course, should 
be figured on a freight and commis- 
sion paid basis. 


All this is in an effort to avoid; 


‘the United States, 





Early lowa 
We are always glad-to see some of 
our {pioneers setting ,down their ex- 
periences:in:beok form. - The.men who 
came tothe middle west about the 
time of the.Civil War have seen a 
greater change in the country than has 


‘been the fortune of any other genera- 


tion in the country. A.new book in 


this field comes from J. C. Preston of 
Seymour, Mo. It is entitled “Memoirs. 
1856-1926,” and is published by the 
author. ($1.60.) 

The most interesting part of the 
book to us was the account of early 
days in Iowa. Mr. Preston, who spent 
his boyhood on a farm in Scotland, 
gives some interesting details on the 
farm practices of that time and coun- 
try. He came to the United States in 
1872 and went direct to Ida Grove. He 
went thru the blizzard of 1873 there, 
and has a good chapter on what a bliz- 
zard ‘meant :to ‘settlers ‘on the. prairfe 
in those early days. He farmed there 
for twenty-five years and then moved 
to the Ozarks in southern Missouri. 

The last part of the book is very 
largely devoted to Mr:-Preston’s trav- 
els. He has been’over most of the 
United States, paid a visit to his old 
home in Scotland, and :visited Ireland 
and England. He had ‘later trips in 
which took him 
down the Pacific coast. All thru his 
journeys‘he keeps ‘the ‘point of view of 
the ‘middle western ’ farmer, :and com- 
ments on the different .methods of 
farming in those sections. For this 
reason, to. most -people-on farms his 
chapters on travel -wiil be far more 
interesting than the .ordinary travel 
book. For our own part, we wish he 
had given more-space to his early days 
in northwestern Iowa; but readers who 
are less interested in pioneer history 
may not feel the same way. 





Snow Fence for Secondary 
Roads 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last winter the highway commission 
and other road officials of Iowa useq 
many miles of snow fence to protect 
the roads of the state. It was mostly 
Money well spent for the snow fence 
has proved its value. This winter 
there will probably be more than ever, 
but for economic and other reasons 
many miles of secondary and township 


roads will be unprotected. 

There is, in many cases, a very sat- 
isfactory substitute, and if every farm. 
er would cooperate the percentage of 
roads unprotected would be much legs, 
When a corn field on the north or 
west side of a road is to be cut, if a 
strip of from ten to twenty rows igs 
left standing, parallel to the road and 
100 feet from the road fence, and the 
corn husked out by hand, the stand. 
ing stalks make a very effective snow 
fence. This isn’t theory, but has been 
demonstrated a success ‘the last two 
winters by several farmers near here, 
For best results the cattle should not 
run in the stalks, but it-is very effect- 
ive even if they do. 


VINE STODDARD. 
Buchanan County, Iowa. 





Remarks: We have noted ‘very ef. 
fective snow fences resulting from 
leaving four rows of corn standing out 
of each sixteen or twenty. -It is en- 
tirely practical to do this when cut- 
ting a field for fodder or silage. This 
idea of utilizing the corn stalks for 
snow fences is sound, we believe, and 
whenever practical should be followed 
to make the less. traveled roads of 
Iowa usable during the winter months, 
—KEditor. 








wory, necro infested pig pens and pork 
V profits are never profitable partners. (Nick 
Reinert, Willa, N. D., proved this statement true. 
In small pens his pigs weighed only 150 pounds 
after nine months’ feeding and hard work. In pas- 
tures they weighed 250 pounds at six months with 
little work and one-third ‘less feed. 4124 pounds 


hit 
Pigs Weighed 


average gain per hog per month.) (Oscar and Lee . 


Patrich, Quincy, Ind., raised hogs in clover pasture 
and made $517.50 extra last year by getting to 
market earlier.) (B. F. Hastings, Plainfield, Ia., 
lost 79 pigs from necro. The 11 saved cost $242.54 
more to feed than what he got for them. He now 
has hog-tight fence and clean lots.) (Pastures of 
clover and alfalfa fattened 120 pigs up to 220 
pounds each in seven months for I. R.:-Parkhurst, 
Willa, N. D.) (J. R. Huether, Wessington, S. D., 

. sold. 100-alfalfa fed hogs for $2,500.00.). Only with 
hog-tight fence are such extra profits as these 
possible. 


FRED BRAND FENCE 
“<Galvannealed’’ — Copper Bearing 
is good old reliable Square Deal “Galvannealed” in place of 
galvanized 


. Full gauge and honest weight; springy line wires; 
picket-like stays; can’t-slip-knots—the easy-to-erect, trim, 
strong fence. But better now than ever before through-our 
“Galvannealing” process (discovered and patented ‘by :Key- 
stone) that welds a heavy rust-resisting zinc coating to the 
eopper bearing steel wire. No-one-else makes:fence'like this. 
Ask your dealer toshow you RED BRAND. 

What has been your experience with good fences? We will 
“pay:$5.00 or more for each letter we use. Write for details, 


‘catalog and three interesting booklets that tell how others. have 


made more money with hog-tight fences. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
8835 Industrial Street Peoria, Illinois 
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STANDARD WARRANTY FOR 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS AND. TUBES 


“Every pneumatic tire of our manufacture bearing: our 
mame and serial number is warranted by us against de-« 
fects in material and workmanship during the life of ; 
wid the tire to the extent that if any tire fails because of 

. : such defect, we will either repair the tire or make a 
reasonable allowance on the purchase of a new tire.” 
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a ? ues tire industry has taken great steps forward in the past 
d ecade. 


f . . . . 
t ~ Tire quality has been improved immeasurably; tire prices have 


-‘been‘reduced to the lowest levels in history. 
And now the industry has taken another great forward step. 
. *The manufacturers of 95% of the tires: made in the 
United States guarantee tires bearing their names: and 
: serial numbers against defects for the life of the tire. 
« .-What-an improvement this is over the-old.days.of the now oute 
worn ‘definite mileage guarantee,’ 
. - The.era of the mileage guarantee.came to an end when users 


- realized. that good tires are made. of rubber. and: cotton—not: 


< printed promises. 
They discovered that “there are no miles in a bottle of ink.” 


4 . ’ . . . 
They discovered that you cannot put mileage into tires by 


_written guarantees—it must be built in. No mileage guarantee will. 


hold the tread to the carcass :— hothing but craftsmanship does that. 


HIS broad warranty against tire defects, unlimited 
«| as to mileage or time, is the most constructive 
* | guarantee of service ever offered the public. 






Director General, THE RUBBER INSTITUTE, /ne. 


—an ‘association of manufacturers organized “to promote‘in the 
industry a mutual confidence and a high standard of busimess:ethics; 
to: eliminate trade abuses; to promote seund economi¢. business 
customs and practices; to foster wholesome competition . . . and thus 
generally to promote the service of the industry to the public welfare. 


They discovered that no mileage guarantee will toughen the rubber 
or strengthen the cotton cord:—only the know-how.of experienced 
tire builders does that. 


They discovered that no mileage guarantee will extend the life of 
a tire to its utmost capacity — good. driving and care for your 
tires does that. 


On the other hand, car owners + Gomnib that-the definite mileage 
guarantee had these failings— 


1 It: benefited: the:driver who misused his tires and misrepresented his 
mileage, at the cost of the honest and,careful driver who did not 
abuse his tires,.and who was truthful in stating-his-mileage,-or hon- 
est in admitting he did net. know his mileage. 


Tt put a'premium upon heedless driving by removing the penalty for 
- traveling with tires under-inflated or wheels out of line. 


4 Its cast. was a.buried expense that bore on the user of the tires. with- 
out adding any commensurate value. 





The first year following the elimination of the definite mileage guarantee; over thirteen million dollars was saved. 


eer ‘by doing away with adjustments against neglect and abuse of the careless driver,.and was put back into the product 


“for the benefit of all drivers alike. 


The industry simply converted non-productive cost into good sound rubber and cotton. Every user benefited: 
equally; tire prices came down; tire quality went up. Today the American tire user is-enjoying the lowest-cost tire miles 


in the history of the world. 


The high quality of present day tires has made ili the prevailing standard tire warranty, extending:over the 
life of the tire—the broadest and most constructive guarantee of service that. can. be written—a declaration that enables 
the manufacturers of over 95% of the production in the country to stand squarely behind the quality and service- 


| d ability of their products, as they wish. to.stand. 





_ AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. G. & J. TIRE CO. 
. THE BADGER RUBBER WORKS 
THE BRUNSWICK TIRE CORP. : 
Pe THE COLUMBUS TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
' THE COOPER CORPORATION 
'_* CORDUROY TIRE COMPANY OF MICHIGAN: 
THE DENMAN CORD TIRE CO. 
THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., INC. 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
EMPIRE TIRE & RUBBER CORP. OF N. J. 
THE FALLS RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO. 
FIDELITY. TIRE, & RUBBER CO. 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. - . 
THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
THE GIANT TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
THE-GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
HAMILTON RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
INDIA TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
LAMBERT TIRE & RUBBER CO. Biss. 
_ LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY ors we 
LEVIATHAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. “eo 
_THE M. & M. MFG. CO: 
THE MANSFIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
_»MARATHON RUBBER CO., INC. 
McCLAREN RUBBER CO. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 
THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
' THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 
' MONARCH, THE HARTVILLE RUBBER CO. 
MURRAY. RUBBER COMPANY 
THE NORTHERN RUBBER COMPANY 
_ THE NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
, OVERMAN CUSHION TIRE CO., INC. 
, RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 
| REVERE RUBBER CO. _ 
| SAMSON TIRE & RUBBER CORP. 
| THE-SEABERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
| STANDARD FOUR TIRE COMPANY 
- ; UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


"* Members of THE RUBBER INSTITUTE, Incorporated 


- 
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 Sillimanite 


| ri) 
| CHamplmoNn 





aT 

the Red Box—60c. 
Champions—For all 
er cars, 

lodel A Ford, 
trucks, tractors and 
75¢ 





E has been conclusively dem- 
onstrated in countless scien- 
tific laboratory tests—as well as by 
an ever-increasing ratio of world 
preference—that Champion is the 
better spark plug. 


This is due in very great measure 
to the Champion sillimanite 
insulator. 


Sillimanite is a rare mineral ex- 
clusive to Champion. For Chame 
pion ownis and operates the only 
commercial deposit of sillimanite 
known. 


Champion sillimanite has made 
possible refinements and improve- 
_ ments in design, structure and 
ultimate performance, impossible 
‘of attainment with any other ce- 
ramic material. 


Great mechanical strength, ex. 
tremely high resistance to heat 
shock, remarkable heat conduc- 
tivity, and a perfect insulator, even 
at extreme temperatures — these 
exclusive features make Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs particularly 
adapted to high compression serv- 
ice. Furthermore this remarkable 
insulator is practically impervious 
to carbon, oily deposits, and the 
chemical action of today’s efficient 
high-compression fuels, 


This is why sillimanite makes 
Champion the better spark plug. 
You can buy Champions with 
every assurance of better and more 


CHAMPION 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





“Ty OYS,” apologized Mr. Purvis, the 
governor of Darfur and our host 

in El Fasher, “I don’t want to discour- 
age you but—” 

“You won't,” Jim dared him. 

“You’ve come two-thirds of the way 
across this continent on your motorcy- 
cles and probably figure you’ve got it 
licked.” 

“Yep,” Jim agreed, “we always did.” 

“But you’ve got the worst part of it 
all ‘ahead of you, the 500 miles from 
here to El Obeid. It’s all deep sand.” 

“That’s old stuff to us,” said Jim. 

“But it’s quite impossible. It can’t 
be done on a motorcycle. Really, old 
thing, it’s quite impossible,” patiently 
explained our host. 

“That’s old stuff too,” Jim grinned. 

We couldn’t feel very downhearted. 
El Obeid was 500 miles away, but a 
truck line operated regularly once a 
week, carrying the mail to El Fasher. 
And El Obeid was rail head! The 
first railroad in 2,000 miles. We could 
get repairs or spare parts from Khar- 
toum if necessary, altho Jim swore 
that we’d come so far on our own he 
would repair the motorcycles with 
camel’s hair and palm olive oil before 
he’d get any help from outside now. 
If the trucks could make it, even tho 
they had special gears, a double ra- 
diator, and massive, oversize tires, we 
knew we could on our little one-lunged 
motorcycles. 


e , = : e ee athe 
With Flood In Africa 
Reaching the Railroad That Runs Out Into the Desert 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


house and.a portable orthophonic pho- 
nograph was sitting on a big box of 
records. He carried a complete line of 
bottled drinks. There were books and 
magazines for us to read and the boy 
brought warm water as a hint that 
even we would be expected to wash. 
Water was usually so scarce with us 
we never washed between oases—and 
they were sometimes several days 
apart—but this Englishman carried a 
half-dozen ten gallon cans of water 
right with him. We'd wash if we 
trained with him. 

This de luxe travel, with “boys” to 
do all our camp work and cooking, 
was-a new one for Jim and me. A half 
hour: before daylight in the morning, 
Ahmed would light the captain’s gaso- 
line lamp and bring us warm water in 
_the captain’s tub. By the time we had 
crawled off of our blankets spread out 
upon the sand, rolled them up and 
tossed them into the captain’s truck, a 
hot breakfast was ready and served. 
At daybreak Jim and I were off, and 
our convoy was just beginning to stir. 
They carried all our gasoline and lug- 
gage so that we could travel light and 
easy as possible in that deep, soft sand 
of the lower Libyan desert. By ten 
o’cloeck our convoy had overtaken us, 
refilled our gasoline tanks and water 
canteens and roared on ahead. By 
the time we could catch up again, it 





was noon and a good hot lunch was 





“You'll go in a military convoy,” or- 
dered our friend the governor. “An 
English bimbashi, Captain Gowne, has 
been conducting a musketry school 
here in Fasher and is transferring 
back to Khartoum. He leaves here 
day after tomorrow with two trucks 
for El Obeid. You go in his convoy. 
The trucks will show you the way, and 
you can follow in their fresh, hardened 
tracks.” 

Personally I think his idea was that 
when we got stuck the bimbashi 
(which is the Sudanese for an English 
officer) could load us, motorcycles and 
all, into the trucks:. But if he had 
said so, Jim wouldn’t have traveled in 
the convoy at all. . 

At three o’clock on the appointed 
afternoon we started out on our last 
dash to-railhead. We were under the 
protection of a British military convoy 
and the personal wing of Bimbashi 
Gawne. The governor at El Fasher, 
the governor at El Obeid and the 
Greek truck driver were all pulling for 
us—but betting against us. 

We made fifty-eight miles that first” 
afternoon after three o’clock. We 
couldn’t keep in sight of the trucks 
but when we caught up with our con- 
voy about dusk, the captain’s boys 
had camp all made. This bimbashi 
traveled like all Englishmen. Even 
on a trek like this he dressed immac- 
ulately all the time and carried all the 
comforts of home including his bath 
tub, his wash stand, a full line of sil- 
verware, a table and chairs, and a 





folding bed. A canvas rug covered the 


} 





clean, sandy floor of the grass rest 





When the sand was too deep everywhere else, we got right up on the rails and 
tried to stay there. 


ready for us on the captain’s table in 
4 


camp. 

This handling of our commissary 
was an especially great help in that 
particular stretch of desert waste. 
There were only two natural water 
holes in the entire 300 miles between 
El Fasher and El Nahood. Except for 
the water carried in the truck, our con- 
voy depended upon a small supply in a 
locked military reservoir and in those 
great hollow tibeldi trees which the 
government maintains for just such 
expeditions as ours. The reservoir 
was simply a huge cistern, cemented 
on the inside and filled by hand during 
the wet season with water that drained 
for miles around into a low basin 
nearby. 

The tibeldo trees are a fortunate pro- 
vision of a most resourceful nature. 
Great, gnarled, woody trunks these 
are, producing a maximum of sheer 
wooden bulk and a minimum of green 
trimmings and branches, on a mini- 


. mum of rainfall and climatic encour- | 


agement. _ We called them leprosy 
trees before we learned their name 
because they remind one, in that land 
of lepers, of those wretched victims of 
the ancient disease, standing about in 
solitude. The stubby branches of the 
tibeldi. trees look like the horrible 
stubs of a leper’s toes, or the stump of 
his infected arm. 

Many of these huge, squatty trees 
are hollow and thus become natural 
wooden water tanks, capable of hold- 
ing thousands of gallons of water with 
little evaporation or leakage. One of 
these trees is avery precious posses- 




















wort 
of little repair jobs 


Good tools are needed on 
every farm, for there is always 
something that needs fixing. 
With the right tools you can 
do most any sort of a job, 
quickly, neatly and with but 
little cost. They always pay 
for themselves, for you can re- 
pair things that would other- 
wise often have to be replaced 
at a considerable cost. 


It does not pay to buy cheap 
tools. Get the real mechanics’ 
kind. They give-you so much 
better service, last so much 
longer and are so much easier 
to work with that you will be 
more than glad to pay the 
small extra difference in cost. 
The best way to pick out good 
tools is to come to a “Farm 
Service’? Hardware Store. 


With our knowledge of tools 
we pick the dependable brands 
and are not misled by fancy 
finishes or bright packages, 
and so can assure you the best 
of quality at the lowest possi- 
ble price. Come in and look 
over the ones you need. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service”’ 
Hardware Men. 
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mn to whatever famly. of black Su-- 
iirese happens to own it and operate 
it, The wives and slaves laboriously 
_ gouge out the ground about the tree 
‘during the dry season and level the 
" gurtace into a basin sloping toward 
‘the tree. This dirt is carried away 
ip, calabashes.and ridged up in a circle 
.form:mud.walls;for the tank. If 
~ the ground: close to the tree is: too 
ndy,. black. dirt or clay may be car- 
ried for miles to surface this catch 
pasin. and, prevent. as much leakage as 
- possible. 

As water collects in this basin, it is 
dipped up in goatskin buckets, mud 
and all, and poured into the natural 
wooden stand pipe. A couple of wives 
squat on a big limb high up in the tree, 
lower their buckets into the pool be- 
Jow and thus draw up the water, hand 
under hand, to be saved in the tree 
against the long dry season ahead. We 
were there during the dry season and 
aw.the other side of the story. We 
saw the precious water doled out by 
these same.black, wrinkled wives and 
the charge assessed at so many Egyp- 
tian piastres for a herd of goats or so 
7 much for a camel caravan. It is sig- 
nificant of these Egyptian Sudanese 
and their failure to advance beyond 
the civilization of their famous an- 
cients that they still draw the water 
leather skins. up to the top of this 
standpipe and then as _ laboriously. 
lower it down again to the ground just 
4 they did a thousand years ago. It 
occurred to Jim immediately, and to 
, me five minutes later, that a lot of 
abor could be saved if a hole were 
cut in the ‘tree near the bottom of the 
‘Teservoir, and. the. water allowed to 
n out thru some kind of a tube that 
- could be opened and closed, like a 

faucet... - 

“Why don’t they use their heads 
instead of their backs and hands so 
much?” Jim: asked Bimbashi Gawne. 
“why lift that water twenty feet and 
then lower it down again? Why not 

‘ let it run out, like -we would?” 

. “If you had -as many wives and as 
little water. as that old black boy 
there,” replied the English captain, 
you’d rather let ’°em work than to use 
your head-.thinking. Besides, some- 
body might open up that faucet some 
hight and. then this neighborhood 
‘would have to move. Just-as well let 
‘em work as they’ve been doing for. 

the last few thousand years.” 

We drove the 300 miles to El Nahood 
in three. days over the governor’s im: 
possible roads and from there on into 
El Obeid we made even better time. 
The evening of the fourth day we 
Ghugged across the sandy lots of town 
and welcomed as a thing of life itself 
the hot steel rails of the Sudan Gov- 
ernment Railway. Behind us lay 2,000 
miles of struggle. At our feet was the 
end of steel, the farthest frontier of 
the railroad’s reach into the black 

art of Africa from the eastern coast, 
head‘ of us stretched those rails that 
led across.the vast valley of the Nile 

,@ 4nd the mountains of the Red Sea 
coast. That night we went down to 
the station o*watch the train come 
in, and: no wide-eyed son of the desert; 
staring’ for.:the first time in his life 
at the snorting little monster in black 
and brass,—got. more thrills per snort 
out of ‘that: locomotive than did Jim 
and I. Not a single bewildered Sux 
_ @anese,; black as the shadows in which 
- he trembled, watched with keener in- 
terest than I-the take-off of that train. 
_ We could load our broken-down motor- 
'* cycles into a “goods van,” as the Eng- 
lish catt a freight car, climb onto the 
| cushions ourselves and let the engin- 
eer worry About the sand. But we 
didn’t, in spite of the usual pessimistic 
advice about the road into Khartoum,’ 
500 miles away, 
~ For the‘ first ‘few miles we began to 
_ think thie-advice was right: The sand 
_ Wis deep and‘there was no road: When: 
the ‘\satid Was’ tod deep, we would drives 
_ Tight up on’ thé right-of-way, bump« 
ing along over the ‘ties, and’ finally: 
_ Wien th sand on the railroad bed bew 
_ me toe deep, we »would: lift our two: 
a ae ‘wheels onto the steel — 
; (Concluded on page 22): , 
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En-ar-co Gear 


Compound 
For Transmissions, 
* and’ Differentials~ of 
- Motor Cars, Trucks 
and Tractors 


}Refiners of 







EN your motor is 
filled with En-ar-co 
Motor Oil, the hardest roads like coasting 
down hill, your motor purrs :along smoothly 
and easily. 


The tiny particles of En-ar-co Motor ‘Oil: 
like millions:of ball bearings, cannot.be weak- 
ened by heat or broken by pressure —they 
form an unbroken film, keeping metal from 
metal and preventing destructive friction. 


For truck, car, tractor or airplane. use 
En-ar-co: Motor Oil; then you are’sure-of real > 
service. Buy it by the drum:from your dealer.. 


En-ar-co Motor Oil 
Light —Medium—Heavy —Extra Heavy 
: Per Galion Per Gallon 
55 Gal. Steel. Drums . $ 80: 5 Gal Drums ....- $1.00 
30°Gal.. Half Drums.«. 85 1 Gal. ‘Can 0.0 0.9.0 0.0 1.20 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co. Products for Nearly Half-a Centurys © 
Branches and Service Stations in 125 Principal Cities. of the United. States. ; 
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Add Durham Molasses to your ground-soaked 


barley- ‘and’ your: hogs 
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APPETIZER paiion CONDITIONER 
Faster Gains - Better Finish - Simple to Feed j 
Assists in putting-cattle on full feed in shortest-time:: . j \ia {wu ai } 
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warm, clean water for —— 
> stock? all winter. 


impro 
B &.B SANITARY HEATED 
STOCK FOUNT 


« is absolutely weather-proof — fool- nor gt All 
» cast iron. Eagjly i lied, easily cl Prac- 
tical and inexpensive to operate; thousands in 
use. Very reasonably priced. with ‘money-back 





ON IT.“ 




















Cc ANE .@uarantee. See your dealer, or write today for 
valuable literature and stockraising suggestions. 
FEED. American Machine Products Co. 
209 Market St. Marshaitt 
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will eat it’ with a relish. 
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WALMACES’ FARMER, September 11, 1 i. 





























4 HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT | 





Patchwork Thoughts 


HE other morning I looked out to 

see the school bus go jingling 
past. It was Labor Day but farm 
youngsters usually go to school Labor 
Day. At least they always have in 
our neighborhood. I watched the bus 
until it was out of sight over the hill. 
How odd I thought, not to be hurry- 
ing a boy out of the house to catch 
the bus, even tho it has been several 
years since he fjnished at country 
school. 





So many things in life are soon for- 
gotten forever, but once you've felt 
anxiety for getting a youngster off to 
school on time, it takes only a familiar 
object like. the jingling old bus to 
bring it all back again. 





I should like to have been a passen- 
ger for at least part of the way to 
school that morning and hear the com- 
ments of the boys and girls on starting 
back to school. Most people have the 
idea that it’s the girls who are always 
anxious to go back to school, and that 
the boys go only because they have to. 
I don’t know about this, but I presume 
one could get a pretty fair check from 
a bus load of youngsters on the first 
day of sehool. 





One of the large state hospitals in 
this country is now using color as a 
definite therapeutic agent, so I am 
told. Here a patient suffering from a 
nervous breakdown of the kind where 
rest and quiet are needed, is placed 
in.a room decorated entirely in blue— 
walls, draperies, floor, furnishings, 
even lighting fixtures. Here a sooth- 
ing, quieting effect is produced that 
exerts an influence over the patient’s 
mood. In a red room, patients suffer- 
ing from breakdowns where depression 
is the mood, are stimulated and feel 
better. 





The fact that color is emotional and 
appeals to the mind as well as to the 
eye is an important fact to remem- 
ber. Science has discovered that our 
physical makeup is very intimately co- 
ordinated with our psychological 
makeup. One hinges upon the other. 
And as color is known to influence the 
emotions and create a right or wrong 
mental attitude, as the case may be, 
it looks as if it might be a good idea 
for us to look at the colors we wear as 
well as the colors we live with in our 


“houses with an eye to criticising their 


suitability. 





Taking the entire run of colors in 
the order in which they appear in the 


spectrum, red; first is enlivening and - 


stimulating, a warm and friendly color, 
gpeaking in terms of its effect upon 
the emotions. Orange has much the 
same effect; it appeals to the gay and 
happy spirit in us. Yellow is like 
orange in its stimulation, only milder. 
Green is soothing and comforting to 


the emotions. It seems to have a cool- - 


ing effect, too, tho it is a versatile 
. color and makes one “feel” summer 
when things are no longer green out- 
side. Lots of blue is apt to depress, 
especially when the color is of the 
maximum intensity. A little blue may 
be stimulating. Blue also has a cool- 
ing effect. Violet expresses mystery. 





We tried ourselves out with the col- - 


ors the other night and tried to be per- 
fectly honest about telling how they 
made us feel. Aside from a few strong. 
likes and dislikes for some of the col- 
ors themselves, we found we agreed 
pretty well with what you are 
posed to feel. One member of: 
family said looking at the ocean 
it was particularly blue had made | 
‘feel sad. Another had felt the 
way out’ on a large lake. - There y 


teat 


f 


any doubt about the stimulation of red. 
We agreed that that was the reason so 
many of the nations’ flags eave red in 
them. 

Try out the experiment in your own 
families. I think you will find it as 
amusing and interesting as we did.— 
J. W. 





Delicious Grape Juice 
HIS grape juice, unlike any other I 
have ever tasted, has the fresh 
grape flavor. Each year I can between 
forty and fifty quarts of it, as it is a 

favorite drink with our family. 
Wash the purple grapes and stem 
them, using fruit that is ripe and fresh. 
Fill quart jars with the grapes and 


pour over them to fill a syrup made in 
the proportions of two cups of sugar to 
one quart of water. Let this syrup 
just come to a boil, then pour it over 
the fruit and seal jars at once. 

This. uncooked grape juice keeps 
perfectly for me. I use the same care 
in sterilizing the jars and tops that I 


-do with any other canning. On open- 


ing the canned grape juice, I pour 
off the juice from one quart and add 
the juice of a lemon to that amount.— 
Mrs. E. T. . - 





To insure bright, clear jell, cook the 
fruit juice rapidly. Straining the juice 
thru baby flannel (part wool and part 
cotton) also helps to produce clear, 
sparkling jelly. 


Cooking Fall Vegetables 


T’S a poor garden that doesn’t fur- 
nish a bounteous -table supply of 
vegetables during the fall season. And 
when the season is particularly favor- 
able to growth, as it has been this 
year, we are apt to feel, if we have a 
large garden, as if we had a huge 
cornucopia overflowing onto the kitch- 
en table that we scarcely know what 
to do with. It has often occurred to 
me in this connection that growing the 
garden is the easiest part of it. 
the preparation of harvest from the 


It’s, 


ually the color is less attractive. I 
might add here, that it is not worth 
while to cook great large beets or 
overgrown turnips. Better feed them 
to the chickens in the first place with- 
out bothering to cook them, for they 
are of a poor flavor and stringy. Oc- 
casionally a squash will be cut open 
and found to be coarse-fibered. It has 
been my experience that a squash like 
this will have an insipid taste when 
cooked. 

Cooking vegetables in a large quar- 





‘Walitabies cooked in steam do not lose soluble food materials. The waterless 
cooker offers an easy way to steam cook. vegetables; 


garden into appetizing and nourishing 
dishes that takes the real-skill. 

In order that we may. make the most 
of the seasonable vegetables, let us 


‘ consider the ones that are in their 


heydey right now, and how we may 
prepare them. There’s corn, tomatoes, 
‘squash, string beans, lima beans, car- 
rots, cabbage, egg plant, onions, sal- 
sify, parsnips, turnips and rutabagas. 
Perhaps there are some:I have forgot- 
ten to mention, since I merely checked 
_ the outlay in our own home gar- 
en. 

It’s good medicine to use vegetables 
freely, to eat them daily and in variety. 
This is easy because most vegetables 
‘need only’ simple preparation and lit- 
tle seasoning. Vegetables, if they are 

‘of a texture that is not coarse from 
overgrowth, do not neéd a great deal 
‘of cooking. The best flavor is lost: 


‘when vegetables are overcooked, some: 
- +f the. vitamins are destroyed, and-us-. 


' 


tity of water robs them of some of the 


valuable food elements, particularly 


minerals. Much of the flavor is lost 
in the vegetable stock also. One of © 
the best ways of cooking vegetables is - 
by the waterless method, either steam- ~ 
ing or cooking in a very small amount 
of water. Many women are finding 


_the waterless cookers excellent for 


vegetable cookery because they can 
cook the vegetables in either a small 
amount of water or in the steam. It is 
important to remember in cooking veg- 
etables away from the air in either the 
steam pressure cooker or the water- 
less cooker, that the vegetables will be 
a better flavor if they are allowed to 
stand a few minutes in the air before 
being dished up. This may be done 
by lifting the cooker lids a few min- 
utes before dishing up the meal. 

We are getting around to emphasiz- - 


-ing the natural flavor in vegetables in- 


stead‘of making them taste like some- 


thing they aren’t with high seasonings 
and sauces. Good butter is the best 
accompaniment for such fall vegeta. 
bles as corn, squash, carrots and ruta. 
bagas. Salt is added, of course, ang 
pepper, but not too generously. A 
better plan is to spare the pepper dur. 
ing the cooking process and let the ip. 
dividual add it at the table if he de. 
sires it. Sweet. cream or milk make 
good accompaniments for cabbage 
shredded and cooked from ten to fif. 
teen minutes in boiling water. Lima 
beans are delicious buttered or served 
with a small amount of milk or cream 
mixed in. Carrots are liked by most 
people when they are not overcooked. 
Being of a delicate flavor, too much 
cooking spoils them. 

Vegetables in storage in the cellar 
present a different cooking problem. 
They oftentimes require alittle more 
seasoning and a more elaborate cook- 
ing method to make them appetizing, 
Sauces in which a little grated cheese 
or chopped parsley are used add 
Piquancy. 

The late tomatoes are not as good 
in flavor as those that come earlier 
in the season. They tend to have a 

~more early flavor as the weather gets 
cooler and are actually improved by 
cooking. 
cious and very easy to fix. Cut the 
tops off as many tomatoes as you wish 
to serve for a meal. Scoop out a lit- 
tle of the pulp and use it to soften 
some buttered bread crumbs to which 
a small amount of finely cut green 
pepper and onion have been added. 
Put this into the hollows of the toma- 
toes and bake until the tomatoes are 
soft, about twenty minutes, in a hot 
oven. They should not be allowed to 
cook until too soft as they lose their 
shape and are neither as appetizing 
nor as*easy to serve as those cooked 
less. 

Left-over corn cut from thé cob and 
heated up in butter with the late to- 
matoes makes an excellent supper 
dish. Do not add water. Heat the to- 
matoes for a few minutes in the but- 
ter and then add the corn and season 
with salt. 

Both parsnips and salsify are better 
for having a good frost before they are 
dug. Many people use them earlier 
but they have a better flavor later in 
the season. Parsnips are best steamed 
or cooked in a very small amount of 
water and served in melted butter or 
crisped slightly in the butter. Salsify 
is most popular in vegetable oyster 
soup. The- long, narrow roots are 
cleaned thoroly, scraped or peeled and 

* cut up in chunks and cooked until ten- 
der in a small amount of water. Milk 
and. a little cream is added to the 
stock. This is an _ excellent cold 
weather soup. 





When canning chicken place the 

' more tender pieces on top in the jar 

_ 80 that they may be removed easily 
without breaking. 


Leaving the oven a ‘ajar for half 
an hour after baking allows the moist- 
ure from cooking to” escape and pre- 
vents rusting. ’ 








Squeeze velveteen or corduroy ary 
after laundering and don’t use a 


wringer, which may cause permanent 


creases. 


A well-kept refrigerator is an in- 
vestment in health. 


GARDEN CLUB EXCHANGE 
Mrs. Bessie Oster, Webster, Iowa, 
has many perennials, isome peonies, 
gladiolus, and strong plants of Dr. Van 








Fleet rose, also some named iris, which 


‘she would like to exchange for roots 


of the tern-leaved peony or the dark- 


‘red peony that blooms for Decoration 


‘Day. She wes: also = named dah- + 47 


‘lias or iris: 


Baked tomatoes are deli-. 
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Trade Mark 
Registered 
S-W Paint Products 
are sold under this 
famous trade-mark 
in every civilized 


part of the world 





‘Cheap’ Paint 


like cheap seed 
is false } conomy 





IF a smooth-looking “slicker” 
offered you seed corn or seed 
oats, or seed wheat at a ridicu- 
lously low price— 

—and told you it would save you 
money and increase your crops— 
would you believe him? Of course 
not. You know that the only kind of 
seed worth planting is the best seed. 

That same thing is true of paint. 
“Cheap” paint, selling at a low 
price per gallon, seems to be eco- 
nomical. But it isn’t. 

It is “cheap” only because it is 
made “cheap.” It can’t be made of 
fine materials and sell at a low price. 
The makers would soon go out of 
business. And poor materials can’t 


do a good job. 


What is Paint Economy? 
To be economical a paint must have 
great covering powers—wonderful 
durability—and long-lasting colors. 

Only superfine materials which 
are costly—a scientifically “bal- 
anced” formula—and skillful man- 
ufacturing can produce these three 
qualities. 

Fine old SWP House Paint is 
made that way. It may cost slightly 
more in the can— BUT— it costs 
less on the wall. 


For every 11 gallons of “cheap” 


SHER WIN-WILL IAMS 


Omg. ENAMELS 


paint, only 7 gallons of SWP are 
required. That’s a difference of 4 
gallons. Figure it up and you'll find 
that SWP House Paint costs about 
thesameas “cheap” paint by the job. 

‘Then consider durability. SWP 
insures you good service on thewall 
for many years without repainting. 
“Cheap” paint soon begins to chip 








— peel — chalk 
_ —fade. Inside of 
only five years 
you will pay out 
two to five times 
your original cost 
for repainting. 








Ln atta the Fine old SWP 
unknown’ * canvasser 

is usually “cheap” saves that heavy 

expense for you. 


The “Master Touch” 


You may hear arguments as to 
formulas—meant to lead youastray. 

But remember this: The SWP 
balanced formula has been openly 
printed for years. Yet the char- 
acteristic qualities of SWP have 
never been duplicated. 

A good formulais useless without 
fine materials. Fine materials are 
useless without a good formula. 
And even a good formula and fine 
materials will not produce a paint 
to equal SWP without the “Master 
Touch” of Sherwin-Williamsscien- 
tific experts. All three are needed. 

When you see a “cheap” paint 
attempting to copy our formula 













—remember that “off-grade” 
materials can be used with any for- 
mula. Don’t be misled. And remem- 
ber, too, that the vital element in 
SWP, the “Master Touch” of the 
great paint scientists who make it, 
is an ingredient that can never be 
successfully copied. It is the spirit 
of Sherwin-Williams. 


Use the best paint 
and save money 


Before you paint your house or 
buildings again see “Paint Head- 
quarters”—the local Sherwin-Wil- 
liams dealer. Get his material esti- 
mate on SWP. Compare it with 
what “cheap” paint will cost you. 

What is true of 
og) house paint and 
7, barn paintis also 
true of any other 
paint product for 
exterior or inte- 
rior use. “Cheap” 


stuff is always the 












The amazing “bar- 
gain” offer is gen- ‘ 
erally“cheap” paint most expensive. 


If you do not know your nearest 
Sherwin-Williams dealer, write us. 
We will send his name and a copy 


of the famous Sherwin-Williams 


Farm Painting Guide. It saves 


mistakes in painting. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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YOUR FENCE stands 
guard night and day, rain or 
shine, every day in the year. 
Not any farm equipment 
works more steadily; none 
deserves more thoughtful 
selection and construction. 


The need for good fenc- 
ing has greatlyincreased with 
the newer systems of farm- 
ing. Hog sanitation as it is 
understood today, requires 
that the animals be kept out 
in the fields, away from the 
barn and the old feed lot. 
Each year the herd must be 
moved to a new clean field. 


Thissystem of sanitation, 
with hogging down of pas- 
ture and other crops, is the 
basis of profit in hog raising. 
Tight fencing is the begin- 
ning of the whole system. 


You pay the cost of good 
fencing whether you have 
the fence or not. Labor 
saved in hogging down a 
crop, the extra ear of corn 
here and there that would be wasted, the 
half dozen runty pigs suffering from worms, 
these little items soon amount to enough to 
make a substantial payment on the cost. 


Think of your fence as a piece of working 
equipment that will earn you money if you 
give ita chance. Then when you buy fenc- 
ing, buy it with full appreciation of what you 
are going to expect in the way of service. 
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THE WAY TO SAVE 
MONEYon fencingis to buy 
the best quality. Here’s why. 
One of the heavy costs of a 
fence is the labor of putting 
it up. If you have to do it 
over again every few years, 
thecostrunshigh. Itismore 
economical to put up good 
wire, on good posts, and then 
not have to touch it for 
many years. 


You can buy fence wire 
made of cheap steel skimped 
on gauge and washed with 
a’ thin coat of galvanizing, 
and think you are saving 
money. Butwhen this wire 
stands a little while it begins 
to rust, and instead of econ- 
omy you have an expensive 
job that must be done all 
Over again. 


‘The slight extra invest- 
ment in quality fence wire 
will pay big interest. Such 
quality wire as made today 
is full gauge, strong, and 
much less subject to rust. The outer coating 
is put on tightly and thickly, and will not 
crack at the joints. 


To get wire of this quality you must trust 
the manufacturer. But be sure you trust the 
right one. Fence manufacturers who adver- 
tise in this paper are tried and true. Their 
trade marks mean good faith, sound mate- 
rial, good workmanship and true economy. 


Depend on Fence Advertised in This Publication 



















This General Electric portable mo- 
tor was specially designed for farm 
use and can be easily moved from 
one job to another. 





A General Electric motor drives this 
vertical cup-type grain elevetor 
be sg saves time and back-breaking 
abor. 





: a 
This electric motor-driven feed 
grinder is equipped with an electric 
blower for elevating ground grain 
to overhead bins. 























Electricity Saves Crops 


O often, the crop that looked good in the field loses 
much of its value through delays in harvesting and 
storing. Time is the precious element that determines 
whether many a crop shall be saved or lost. And because 
electricity saves time at harvesting, electricity saves crops. 


Electric grain elevators, motorized grinders, huskers, and 
shredders unify the preparation and storing of grain 
to such an extent that the time of handling operations 
can be reduced to one-fifth of that formerly required. 


Thus G-E motors, controllers, and other electric equip- 
ment bearing the G-E monogram are setting the farmer 
free from the uncertainties that always worry him at 
harvest time. 


Tune in on WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO 
(Oakland), for the General Electric Weekly Farm Program. 


Ask Your Power Company 


If your farm is on or near an electric power line, ask the 
power company for a copy of the new G-E Farm Book which 
explains more than 100 uses for electricity on the farm. 
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ALL RUBBER + -and with the trim 


lines of the expensive 
hunting shoe 


Hs a highcut laced boot that will give you 
long days of work or hunting and a shoe 
you'll be proud to wear to town. Knit lined, all 
rubber, for muddy going through wet brush, the 
Deerfoot has those slim, trim, style lines that 
custom bootmakers put into the most expensive 
leather field shoes, 


In this many-purpose Hood boot those trim lines are 
the result of a snug fitting at heel and instep that 
insures the utmost in comfort for the outdoor man. 


You'll know the Deerfoot by the Hood name across 


its long-wearing grey tire tread sole. 


Like the famous Hood Red Boot and equally well- 
known Kattle King the Deerfoot boasts the Yellow 
Arrow which Hood put only on their special 
super-quality footwear. 
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Made by HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 
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HOGI THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS 











LACES? FARMER, September 1}, 1928 




















Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE’ 





uarterly reviews. 
the Taek issue of- Wallaces’ Farmer is 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath 
Lessons are @s they were mane originally by Henry W: changes as 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always o apply to 


copyrighted. The Sabbath School jemem must not be repre- ~ 
ced by any other paper until paoree be written ee has been obtained. 
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The Christian Basis of Total 
Abstinence 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for September 23, 1928. I Corin- 
thians, 8:1-13.) 

“Now concerning things sacrificed 
to Mdols: We know that we all have 
ymowledge. Knowledge puffeth up, 
put love edifieth. (2) If any man 
thinketh that he knoweth anything, 
he knoweth not yet as he ought to 
know; (3). but if any man loveth God, 
the same is known by him. (4) Con- 
cerning therefore the eating of things 
sacrificed to idols, we know that no 
jdol is anything in the world, and that 
there is no God but one. (5) For 
though there be that are called gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth; as 
there are gods many, and lords many; 
(6) yet to us there is one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and 
we unto him; and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all things, 
and we through him. (7) Howbeit 
there is not in all men that knowl- 
edge: but some, being used until now 
to the idol, eat as of a thing sacrificed 
to an idol; and their conscience being 
weak is defiled. (8) But food will not 
commend us to God: neither, if we eat 
not, are we the worse; nor, if we eat, 
are we the better. (9) But take heed 
lest by any means this liberty of yours 
become a stumblingblock to the weak. 
(10) For if a man see thee who hast 
knowledge sitting at meat in an idol’s 
temple, will not his conscience, if he 
is weak, be emboldened to eat things 
sacrificed to idols? (11) For through 
thy knowledge he that is weak perish- 
eth, the brother for whose sake Christ 
died. (12) And thus, sinning against 
the brethren, and wounding their con- 
science when it is weak, ye sin against 
Christ. (13) Wherefore, if meat caus- 
eth my brother to stumble, I will eat 
no flesh for evermore, that I cause 
not my brother to stumble.” 





' The lesson begins with a formal 
statement of the subject that is dealt 
| with in a distinct division of the epis- 
tle, chapters eight, nine and ten. Man- 
ifestly this question was disturbing the 


conscience and peace of the church in 
Corinth, and it was likely one of the 
points referred to Paul in a written 
communication to him from the 
“church. There are indications also in 
Many places in ‘the epistle that the 
apostle kept himself well informed 
about the state of the church. He evi- 
_ ently believed that the Christian’s at- 
titude toward the many contacts with 
_ Wdolatry needed to be clarified by basic 
Principles. .The Jerusalem council 
had included abstinence from things 
sacrificed to idols among the prac- 
tices forbidden to Christians in the 
Gentile nations. (Acts, 15:20, 28, 29.) 
_Altho Paul was a member of the coun- 
cil, and voted for the four prohibitions 
Amposed, he makes no reference to the 
authority of the church. It is true that 
the churchly decrees were addressed 
to the Christians in Antioch, Syria and 
Cicilia. Paul may have thought they 
did not cover the question in Corinth, 
or that the Corinthian church might 
be irritated by a reference to arbi- 
trary authority. According to his hab- 
it, the apostle surveys this vexed 
Westion and answers it on the basis 
: oe abiding principles. 
‘There are three approaches to qués- 
- tions of Christian conduct: One is 
that of authority, such as the Jerusa- 
council exercised; one is the dog- 
Matic method; based on intrinsic 
truth; while the third takes into con- 
sideration the influences of actions. 








Paul ignored sources of authority, and 
considered the problem from the view- 
point of intrinsic truth, and, more ex- 
tensively, as it would affect the lives 
of others. The apostle begins abruptly 
by contrasting the faculties of discern- 
ment, knowledge and love.. To the 
Corinthian readers, however, these 
opening words would come as a point- 
ed arrow. Their leaders were magni- 
fying knowledge, a superior wisdom. 
Paul had been tactfully combating the 
conceit of the superior knowledge in 
the former chapters of the epistle. 
In the eighth chapter he points out 
how easy it is to attain mere knowl- 
edge; all may have it; that intellec- 
tualism alone is a disease, and that it 
is deceitful. The superior channel of 
judgment is love, because it is con- 
cerned for others, and it is the light 
by which God looks into our hearts. 

Applying intellectualism to the ques- 
tion at issue, the answer is an easy 
logic: An idol is nothing; there is 
only one God; others may have many 
gods and many lords, but to us there 
is only one Father, only one Lord, Je- 
sus Christ, and all things are of and 
thru Him. Neither indulging in nor 
abstaining from food commends us. to 
God. 

The logical conclusion from the in- 
tellectual and impersonal view is that 
of personal liberty. It would seem to 
be an easy matter to determine one’s 
own ethical course. But when one 
looks away from himself and surveys 
the effect of his liberty on others less 
enlightened and not altogether free 
from the superstitions of the heathen 
religions, the ethical question becomes 
more complicated. Liberty gained 
thru a true understanding of religious 
truth must be exercised in the spirit 
of Christian consideration. Love is to 
control liberty. The spiritual welfare 
of others is to have:a higher consider- 
ation than personal freedom. This in- 
considerate exercise of spiritual lib- 


erty, a thing intrinsically lawful, may . 


be influentially wrong. Paul used 
such terms as, defiling the conscience, 
becoming a stumblingblock to the 
weak, wounding the conscience, and 
causing to perish, to describe the in- 
fluence of the abuse of Christian 
liberty. 

There is a motive for Christian self- 
restraint that is even higher than the 
foregoing: To cause a weak brother 
to perish by a conscious or uncon- 


scious example that tempts him to sin~ 


is to frustrate the death of Christ. To 
sin against 2 brother is to sin against 
Christ, with whom every Christian, 
however weak, is identified. Weak 
Christians are not to be despised, for 
they are saved by the atonement of 
Christ and they are united to the same 
loving Master. -They may not be as 
far advanced in knowledge as others, 
but they are brethren. 

The principle of Christian liberty 
exercised in love and consideration for 
others is elucidated and enjoined in 
many portions of the New Testament. 
(See Romans, 14; I Peter, 2:13-17; I 
John, 3:14-16; Matthew, 18:6; Gala- 
tians, 5:13-15.) Paul adopted this 
principle for himself, as an example 
to others and as the means of saving 
the most people. He did not preach 
what he himself was not practicing. 

In the light of this Scripture, a 
Christian’s attitude to total abstinence 
from imtoxicating liquors will be de- 
termined by two considerations: Will 
the moderate use of:such. liquors harm 
his own spiritual life? .If one’s con- 
science permits: the temperate indul- 


gence in intoxicants, may he use. this - 


freedom if his. example will teed others 
into intemperanee? 
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ALTHOUGH HOLDING heatability to be 
more important, GLOBE engineers 
have not forgotten that handsome 
appearance is a big feature in any 


product that goes into the modern 


home. 


With its quiet, good taste and without 
“spangles” or undue ornamentation, the 
GLOBE Glow-Boy takes its place as an ap- 
propriate part of your home furnishings. The 
graceful design and lustrous finish will make 
you proud of America’s most beautiful parlor 


furnace! 


Glow-Boy is far more than a decoration— 


it isa complete home heating system, warm- 
ing the whole house adequately, economically, 


perfectly. 





=65) Raw 


Low-Boy — 


The GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CoO. 
Kokomo, Indiana 





‘Tue Grosz Stove anp Rancz Co., 401. Broadway, Kokomo, Indiana. 
Gentlemen: I would like to know more about Glow-Boy the parlor furnace that IS a 
furnace—and his companion heater, Ray-Boy. Tell me how he will heat my house more 


comfortably and how much fuel he will 


save me, 


NOMS eds sabe cy tae cusess wie ed vocals cca < cabudbaddccccatadeace 


City or Town. . 





YOUR GLOBE DEALER WILL GLADLY SHOW YOU 





As the first portion of the lesson 


text examines the moral question of 
eating things sacrificed to idols, and 
finds that it is not intrinsically wrong, 
so one must first inquire if drinking 


intoxicating liquors, in the ‘present” 


knowledge of their effects upon ‘the 
body and mind and soul, is wrong in 
itself. Formerly intoxicants were sup- 
posed to have a food value. Few, if 
any, make ‘this claim in the light of 
modern’ knowledge. Well, its cham- 
pions reply, they ‘are a harmless stim- 
ulant. But it is said by those who 
have investigated that instead of be- 
ing a food, or a harmless stimulant, 
intoxicants are a poison, mild it may 
be, but destructive to tissues. 

Has a Christian, joined to Christ, the 
right to injure his body, the temple of 
God, with that which is destructive? 
Will the use of intoxicants, with the 
current facts about their nature and 
effects, defile the soul, weaken the 
conscience, be destructive to the spir- 
itual life? If a Christian is persuaded 


in his own mind that he can drink in: 


moderation without harm to himself, 
and that he has the power of self-con- 
trol, there is yet the other considera- 
tion of his influence on others. There 
are those reared to believe that it is 
wrong to taste liquor. 
Christian people indulging may influ- 


‘ence them to drink, while at the same 
time-feeling that. they are doing wrong. - 


Tzeir conscience is. wounded, their 


Seeing older. 


‘ 





moral standards are lowered. They 
themselves may never become drunk- 
ards, yet they have surrendered their 
spiritual acuteness. The inconsider- 
ate attitude of many Christians touch- 
ing the question of ‘temperance has 
made the spiritual sense of the church 
blunt. 

Again, the unrestrained exercise of 
this liberty will mean that many will 
be destroyed. All do not have the 
power of temperance. Many will not 
control their appetites. Thousands 
and millions. who were led to take 
their first drink by the invitation. or 
example of others who could control 
their appetites have become confirmed 
drunkards. Young. people, with very 
few exceptions, begin drinking because 
of the example of older people. Intox- 
ication incites crime. Our prisons 
have many youthful offenders guilty 
of lawless deeds committed while in- 
toxicated. If well-meaning people who 
drink without conscious harm to them- 
selves could but see the wrecks of hu- 
manity caused by their personal lib- 
erty, would they not be willing to sac- 
rifice their own freedom that others 
might be kept free? 


Our Christian conduct is to be lim- . 


ited within reason by the weakness, 


the prejudices, the [imitations of oth- 


ers. The liberty that. worketh by love 
does not ask what we.can do, but 


what may we do consistently yi ae 
Christian spirit. How influential 
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-tians would: be; how:happy they would: 
be, if in the presence of the modern. 
evil of intoxicating liquors, they could. 
Wherefore,. 


say in the spirit of Paul: 
if drink causes:my brother to stumble, 
I will never: drink, that I cause not my 
brother to stumble. 

(Note: The above notes were pre- 
pared by Dz. R. W. Thompson, West 
Allis, Wis.) 





With Flood in Africa 


(Continued from page 15) 


itself and try to hold them there: with 
the side car wheel bouncing along 
over the ties. That was sport! And 
good going until we’d fall off. The 
faster we'd drive the easier it was 
to stay up on the smooth steel rail. 
Eventually, of course, we'd fall off. 
Then it was lift ourselves back up and 
zip away again. 

Eventually a station. No excuse for 
one, nothing to be loaded or unloaded 
except some gumarabic or a tank car 
of water, but. every few hours we'd 
find a neat little mud station and sec- 
tion house daubed onto the desert be- 
side the track. The excited station 
master would rush out to rub his eyes, 
and ‘his wife would rush out to bring 
a brass pot of tea which she’d serve 
to ‘us in glass cups with mint leaves, 
tinned. milk and a real gumarabic 
smile. At night we’d sleep in a sec- 
tion. house or on the station floor and 
then-dash on in the morning. 

Aside from the military value of this 
railroad that reaches out into the 
heart of the Sudan, it is the doorway 
to the great caravan trails from the 
west. ‘Dates from the oases in the arid 
north and gumarabic from Darfur come 
down from the backs of countless cam- 
els in caravan.to rush to the seabbdard 
on the rolling goods vans of the Su- 
dan railway. Gaunt and footsore cat- 
tle finish their long, long trek in El 
Obeid. They have marched hundreds 
of miles along sandy, desert bitten 
trails and still have a thousand. miles 


HTS 
SAMMI TIES 





by rail-to Wady.Halfa.on the Nile or 


nearly as far to Port Sudan for export 
on the Red Sea route. From these. 
ports they still have hundreds of miles. 
of transport before they finally reach 
the slaughter house in Cairo or Alex- 
andria; - It costs $20 to transport a bull 
from. El, Obeid. to. Cairo, and as high, 
as 40,000 head have been exported in: 
a single year. 

When we reached the railroad we 
were far enough into the famous. Val- 
ley of the Nile to notice things agri-- 
cultural. and some of the things we: 
saw will be described next week. 





AN AFRICAN EXPLORER ON 
FLOOD 


L. W. Kephart, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has_ re- 
cently returned to the United States. 
after several months of exploration in 
central and eastern Africa. He knows 
something, therefore, about travel on 
the Dark Continent. While at Ames 
recently, he told the editor of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer how much he had been 
enjoying Flood’s articles. At our re- 
quest he has made some comment on 
the articles for the benefit of our 
readers. He writes: 

“IT have been interested and some- 
times much amused at the very read- 
able account given by Francis Flood: 
in Wallaces’ Farmer of the trip which 
he and his friend, Jim Wilson, made. 
across North Africa on a motorcycle.. 
Having just returned from several 
months of plant exploration in Central. 
and East Africa, the troublés that. 
Flood and Wilson encountered recall 
vividly to mind many similar experi- 
ences of ovr own. The country thru 
which Flood and Wilson traveled is. 
one of the most difficult and inhospita- 
ble parts of Africa. The region to the 
‘east. of Lake Chad across the Wadai. 
country and the Sudan is commonly re:: 
garded. as an inaccessible territory, ° 
because the European domination, of. 
that part of Africa is still rather loose 
'- and. the native tribes are more or less.. 
__ uncontrolled. . ‘Thia 48 quite -ditterent | 


-from= the, situation: in. West: Africa, 
Gentral.Africa: and East: Africa; all ‘of 
which are so: thoroly. administered by 
the:.:British.. and... French): authorities 
that no: difficulty is: ever: experienced 
by; European: travelers »with: the: na- 
tives: The:only exception to good ad- 
ministration in. that: part: of: Africa. is 
in the: Portuguese:-: territories;, about 
which: the less said the better. 

“Personally, I think that Flood and 
Wilson rather took their lives in their 
hands: to undertake a. trip’ across the 
southern Sahara with as little equip- 
ment: as they carried. While the re- 
gion is:not an absolute. desert, the: dis- 
tanees between water holes are-long, 
and. I think that Flood. exercised, con- 
siderable. restraint: in. describing, the 
sufferings. that they: must have. expe- 
rienced. from: lack of. water; .When you 
get, down to.the. point. where you are 
drinking water, out. of; your carbide 
generator: you are certainly up against 
it... It. is: not.at.all uncommon -in. Af- 
rica to. drink: water-taken .from-a mud 
hole that looks: more. like:a. barnyard 
pool .than:. anything. else.. But when 
such. water: is. strained: and boiled. and 
made. into.strong.tea.it becomes: drink- 
able, if you are thirsty enough. 

“The.experiences of these men, with 
wild animals, particularly their ele- 
phant. hunt; are specially interesting to 
any. one. who. has..been. in.. Kast. Africa 
beeause: in the latter country. the wild 
animals are. around. you all the time 
and not a day goes by that you do not 
haye a.more or Jess exciting encounter 
with them. The wild animals are not 
so numerous in North. Africa, but they 
can be. just as pugnacious and disa- 
greeable.” 





Good leafy alfalfa or clover hay is 
one of the best substitutes for green 
feed during winter months. It is best 
if ‘cut: somewhat immature and care- 
fully cured.so as to be-free from woodi- 
ness. Legume hay of this character 





kind 


Burns 
wood. 


HEAL authorities dia doctors will tell you 


reaches every corner of the 








that the healthiest heat you can have is hu. 


midified heat. A humidified home is actually 
warmer at 65° than a-dry room at-70°. That’s the 


of heat: you get from. the.Economy Duplex: 


Heater. Many users. of this “Health Insurance” 
heat clainy savings in fuel from 10 to 25%, 


You tend to this circulating © - 
heater like any regular stove. 


The Economy Duplex Heat 
er looks like a radio console 
with its stylish porcelain - 

walnut or mah 
any finish., Made in two 
sizes. Inspect one at the 
nearest store. 


coal, soft coal.or 
Its. intensive heat 


* .it ‘warm, cozy 


COMSTOCK:CASTLESTOVE Co, 


Master Stove. Builders Since 1849 


QUINCY, ILL. 








is dried green feed and is very helpful 
in. keeping the. fowls in good health 
during winter months. 
_ . Dried green feed has many advan- 
' tages. over trying to supply green feed 
during winter months. It may be fed 
| in. wire racks so that the. chickens 
may eat it at any time. Better results 
,; are usually obtained from feeding 
alfalfa or clover in the form of bright 
| fresh hay, than to grind it.and mix it 
with the mash feed. 
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‘SLEEPY-TIME STORIES. 


From the book ““Mother- West Wind’s Animal Friends,” iA ee ‘W. Burgess. 
Copyright1912 by Little, Brown & C ; 





After having a lot of fun by hiding Old 
King -Bear’s breakfast, Mr. Possumis at 
last discovered and runs away. He meets 
Mr. Panther and: tells: him: that Old.-King 
Bear has lots of good things to eat, so 
Mr: Panther starfts over that way to share 
in: them, 





“Old Mr. Possum himself hurried on,” 
continued Grandfather Frog; ‘‘chuckling 
ag.he-thought of, the.way:,Mr..Panther was 
likely to be received, with Old King Bear. 
in such a temper. Pretty soon along 
jcame Mr. Lynx. Old-Mr. Possum. told» 
him the same story..he. had, told Mr. Pan-; 
‘ther, and Mr. Lynx went bounding off in., 
‘a, terrible hurry, for fear that he would 
; not, be in time’ to-share in- that’ good- 
. breakfast, It was-such a good: joke. that: 
_old Mr. Possum tried it on Mr. Wolf and 
‘Mr. Fisher and Mr. Fox. In fact, he. 
ihumted up évery one he could think of 
; and.sent them to cali.on Old King Bear, 
and without really telling them. so, he: 
‘made each one think that he would get 
a share in that breakfast. 

“Now, there wasn’t any more break- 
_fast than Old King Bear wanted himself, 
and by the time Mr. Panther arrived, 
there. wasn’t so much as a crumb left. 
Then, one after another, the others came 
dropping in, each licking his chops, and 
all very polite to Old King Bear. At 
first he didn’t know what to make of it, 
but pretty seon Mr. Fox delicately hinted 
that they had’ come in response to the 
invitation sent by Mr. Possum and that’ 
as, they were all very hungry they would: 
like to know when the feast, would be 
‘ready. Right away Old King Bear knew 
i that old Mr; Possum had been up to some 
of his: tricks,. and. he told his-. visitors» 
ses they: were the victims of a practical: 
loke. 

i “My, my, my, how angry everybody 
| srew! With Old King Bear at their head; 
. they started out to hunt: for old. Mr. 
Possum.. When hesaw them coming, ‘he 
‘realized that what. he had thought was. 


{a joke had become: no longer a laughing 


;matter.for him.. He was: too: frightened® 
ta. run, so he-.scrambled up: a tree. Hev 
‘quite forgot that Mr. Panther and Mr. . 
‘Lynx could cltmb-just as fast as he. Up 
ithe--tree: after -him: they~ scrambled; and” 
oversee as.far out as.he could..get on one + 

the 28: didn’t* 





Mr. Panther. 
dare 80 ‘out: there,” so-he just shook. the: 





Why. Unc’ Billy Possum Plays Dead 


; branch. He shook: and shook and shook 
; and shook, and. the first: thing old. Mr.- 
Possum knew, he was flying thru the air 


down, to where the others; were, all ready., |; 


to pounce on him. 

“Old Mr:-Possum-was-frightened almost 
, toxdeath. He shut his: eyes, and: then he; 
landed with a thump that knocked all. 
the wind from his body. When he got 
his breath again; he still kept his eyes: 
‘closed, for he-couldn’t bear the thought: 
jof looking at the cruel teeth and .claws 
‘of Old..King. Bear .and the, others... Pres- 
ently, while he was wondering why they 
‘didn’t jump om ‘him‘-and -tear him ‘to- 
i pieces; -Oldi. King ‘Beam spoke: . 
| “I guess Mr. Possum: won't play. any 
more. jokes, Mr. Panther,’. said~he.. ‘You. 


just knocked the life out of him when_ |; 


‘you shook ‘him. off*that’ braneh,’ 

o“Mr Panther came oven-and:.sniffed at 
Mr.- Possum and, turned him»:-over. with 
one paw. . All the time Mr. Possum lay 


just’ as if-he were dead, because -he: was- |: 


| tooafrightened to: move. » I: didn’t: meanz 

to killy:him,’ said Mr. .Panther. 
tainly. will miss him.. What will we do. 
with him?’ 


ers;’ growled: Old: King:. Bear. 

“Each in turn came up and sniffed of 
Mr. Possum, and then they all went about 
their business. He waited long enough 
to make-sure: that they: were out of sight, 
and then: took:,the shortest: way home 
When, he. got. there and. thought, it all. 
over, he thought that the best joke of all. 
was the way he had made-everybody-think- 
that he was dead. And ‘then: a: bright. 
idea -struck-.him; he, would try; the same; 
trick. whenever. he .was eaught. _ So, the. 


next time he got in trouble, instead of-|}: 
running away; he-tried playing dead; It’ |; 
| Wass such:.a: suceess that’ -he;.taught: his; |; * 


children how -to do. it, and they taught 
their children, and so on down to Unc’ 
Billy; whonr you’know: Unc’ Billy says 


it-isi:a:lot easier than.running away; and, 
- Besides; itis always euch a} |) 
Now, . don’t . bother me. any... more, ; |: 


: safer, too; 
joke. 

‘for I_want to take. a nap,” 
‘Grandfather Frog: 

| «Thank: yowfor. the. stony!’ cried’Peter 


concluded . 


‘Rabbit and. Johnny, Chuck and Striped. |) 
to. hunt up: 


‘Chipmunk, and __started | off. 
Une" Bitly Possum. 

|. “€Reddy:-Foex gets his -name«from -his: red . 
‘suit, and next week we: will learn why he. 
wears: red.)-- 


‘We cer-; |) 


“ ‘eave him here as-a warning-to: oth- 






—writes Mrs. .Thies (Neb.) 
SHELLMAKER sure: fills; 
the egg paill Fed by 100,000 
poultrymen. “3 to 4 times the 
eggs, now,” they report. Makes. 
layers of your lazy hens. Gets 
more eggs — larger — stronger 
shelled — or-your money back! 


| SHELLMAKER 


helps hens make eggs! 
Does as things hens need for heavy laying: 
pure,calcium!. Supplies, vital.calcium 
"Gements 7 ETS aie material) that feed and. 
Highly digestible. 
H PQ Sharp anichard, its vigorous grinding 
action in the hen’s gizzard stimulates digestion,. 
, More nourishment from /éss feed! 
' More~ protein ‘for egg 
ore shell 
MORE eggs! Guaranteed! 
Don’t miss the extra 
eggs SHELLMAKER gets 
you! “Order a sack from 
your dealer! It’s better— 
ey costs less. Write us for 
. Free sample. Book: 
WESTERN LIMESTONE PRODUCTS. CO, 
Dept: B-1, Omaha; Neb.” 


‘ . Please mention . Wallaces’ Farmer 
when kik advertisers. 














: “GROW BETTER 


4 ° * , f + 
Cloverand Alfalfa 
- Yields of both-alfalfa and:pasture-mixtures 
>< soils haxe been dowbled.with,appli- 
j cate of Four Leaf Pow- 
5 Rock Phosphate. It 
ry nature’s source.of phosr 
phorus, giving the most 


«phosphorus per dollar. of 

Rs Itgives high first year 
and long time benefits on 
yield aad quality.. Write 
tor more particulars. 





epics Phosphate Company 


°1025'Home Insurance Building, © CHICAGO, ILL. 
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, from our. han some Fall. 
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MAN FARMER: SUPPLY C0. 

Lawrence St., Denver, Cao, Calo. 
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73 your dealer doesnot handle-the 
5 THOMAS **COMMON SENS. 5 
| is CORN HUSKERS write to: 
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ACES’ FARMER, September 14, 1928 
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: > our readers our iavited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
Be dairy managem 


ent will be cheermilly answered. 








etter Breeding Means Less 
Bologna 

gh milk production is an acquired 

eveloped characteristic which is 

ght about by continued selection 









ing stock. Without this con- 
selection it would be impos- 
‘gible to make the progress which is 
'peing made in production. Unless 
_ gareful selection is made there will be 
atendency to revert to lower produc- 
“tion instead of making continued im- 
" provement. 
- While good foundation cows are es- 
gential in rapidly building up a herd, 
‘the bulls used have the greater influ- 
‘ence in herd improvement. The reason 
‘for this is apparent to everyone, as 
‘one good bull can be much easier and 
“ore economically purchased than can 
a herd of cows. The better the herd 
‘of cows, the more care is neces- 
‘gry in selecting the bull, in order to 
pntinue the improvement. 
The value of tried sires is often not 
fully appreciated by many herd own- 
es. Instead of building a bull shed 
and pen where a mature bull may be 
ly housed, they would rather take 
chance on a young bull which may 
the herd as much harm as the tried 
mull would do good. There is entirely 
‘too much bologna made of tried herd 
‘gires that are needed for the continued 
jmprovement of our dairy herds. 


Sanitation in Milk Production 
The body of the cow is the greatest 
gource of dirt in milk but bacteria con- 
tained in utensils that are not prop- 
erly sterilized are probably a greater 
-gource of trouble to most dairymen 
‘who are trying to produce milk with a 
| low bacterial count. Proper cooling, 
or the lack of it, probably should be 
-Yanked with these other factors in im- 
‘portance. 
_ he thick coat of hair on a cow, 
- together with the fact that they often 
| stand in mud holes or lie down in 
dusty or dirty -corrals, makes it es- 
‘sential that pains be taken to prevent 
this dirt from reaching the milk. Clip- 
ping the udders and wiping them off 
| with a damp cloth before milking will 
help eliminate considerable of the dirt. 
| The use of a small top milk pail will 
/serve as a further protection. 
Properly cleaned and sterilized milk 
Utensils are essential to good milk. 
This condition may be obtained by 
first rinsing the vessels in cold or 
luke warm water to remove milk or 
any sediment. Then use a brush and 
| Wash the utensils in a washing solu- 
_ tie The alkali in such a solution 
will help to remove the grease and 
_ This wash should be followed 
a thoro rinse in clean water. To 
Mestroy all “bacteria, the utensils 
Should be thoroly sterilized with steam 
boiling water. 
Practically every farmer can easily 
truct a cooling tank for milk or 
fream. If the milk is to be used for 
‘Witling, a type of cooler where the 
| Milk will run over coils of cold water 
“preferable. Immediate cooling will 
theck the growth of bacteria. If milk 
48 allowed to retain the animal heat, 
will multiply rapidly. 





































































- Silage and Sweet Clover 

: for Cows 
Results obtained by different mem- 
of cow testing associations from 


Sweet clover pasture and silage 
Summer feeding of dairy cows dem-. 











Practical dairymen. I. R. Carr, 
l¢ Dickinson county, Iowa, cow 
association, was able to main- 
high herd average during the 
July without the purchase of 


@f individuals that are used for dairy | 


8 that each of them is impor- | 


high priced feeds. This was due to the 
use of sweet clover pasture supplement; 
ed with silage. 

In speaking about this combination, 
Mr. Carr stated: “If it wasn’t for my 
silage and-sweet clover pasture, my 
cows would have produced consider- 
ably less.” 
duced an average of 41.4 pounds of 
butterfat, as compared to 41.1 pounds 
of butterfat during June. Mr. Carr has 
sixteen acres of biennial sweet clover, 
which has been furnishing pasture for 
his fourteen cows, three horses, seven 
sheep and forty-five head of hogs. 

Walter Nydegger, tester for the 
Worth county, Iowa, association, re- 
ports that one of his members had thir- 
ty acres of sweet clover pasture this 
spring. By June 1, the pasture dem- 
onstrated that it would more than sup- 
ply the stock. As a result, this mem- 
ber plowed up half of the field and put 
it into corn, the remaining fifteen acres 
supplying pasture for eighteen milk 
cows, seven yearling heifers, five 
horses and ten brood sows and their 
pigs. ; 

Silage comes in handy in carrying 
stock over periods of drouth or hot 
weather when the pasture becomes dry 
or when flies prevent the cows from ob- 
taining sufficient nourishment from the 
pasture. Good pasture plus silage is 
the best protection against a shortage 
of feed. 


In Favor of Milking Machines 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

According to Dean Russell of Wis- 
consin, and the New Zealand govern- 
ment, the principal reason why New 
Zealand dairy farmers are able to pro- 
duce butterfat at about two-thirds the 
cost per pound as prevails in Wiscon- 
sin is because they use milking ma- 
chines almost exclusively, thus permit- 
‘ting one man to handle about four 
times as many cows as the average 
American dairy farmer cares for by 
hand methods. 

The New Zealand government, in a 
bulletin on dairy farming, states: 

“The milking machine, which has 
assisted to modernize and popularize 
dairy farming in the Dominion, is now 
found in use from one end of the 
country to the other. Practically all 
the machines are New Zealand inven- 
"tions, and their general adoption places 
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plenty of water all the 
Pumps 25% 
more water in light 
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Get a Dempster and Built for longer life. 
ING |: be sure of having Timken Roller Bear- 


ings, machine cut 
gears. Needs oilin 
but once a year. 
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No. 12 ANNU-OILED 


WINDMILLS 


ENGINEERING 
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equipped. All service free. Write us today. 


plan a running water system on your 
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731 South 6th Street, Beatrice, Nebraska 
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the country well ahead of any other 
part of the world in this industry.” 

I do not know at first hand if their 
claim to such superiority is true or 
not, but Dean Russell practically ad- 
mitted that it was after his inspection 
of New Zealand dairying. If it is true, 
it is certainly no credit to the leader- 
ship of American dairying in the past 
inasmuch as the dairy industry was 
well established in this country and a 
splendid foreign trade enjoyed before 
dairying was even started in New Zea- 
land. I am convinced that if sufficient 
material of the kind contained in the 
article referred to had been appearing 
in American farm papers years ago it 
would have_resulted In the milking ma- 
chine being in general use in this coun- 
try and the supremacy once enjoyed 
by our dairy industry still retained, in- 
stead of having our dairy industry so 
far surpassed in efficiency that a 12- 
cent per pound tariff on butter is neces- 
sary to protect our dairy ‘farmers 
against the product of younger dairy 
farmers twelve thousand miles away, 
across the tropical seas, where land 
and labor are much higher than in this 
country, but where aggressive leaders, 


ciency and low cost production, have 
developed a competitor who has not 
only stolen our foreigg market, but is 
making a strong bid for our domestic 
market as well. 
—Farm Machine Expert. 
Cook County, IIl. 








Chicago butter extras in August of 
1928 were around 46 cents a pound. The 
price has remained remarkably high 
in spite of the good pasture. 

With corn at $1 a bushel, oats at 40 
cents a bushel, bran at $26 a ton, cot- 
tonseed meal at $44 a ton, linseed meal 
at $48 a ton, at central markets; with 
hay at $12 a ton on the farm and labor 
at 30 cents an hour, the cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of butter on a Chicago 
extra basis was around 37.4 cents in 
August of 1928. Butter extras sold in 
Chicago in August at around 46 cents, 


Tay weg WE igIs hd i 8 ge 


‘10 Cents Gain Per Lb. 


Butter Profits and Losses 


or there was a profit of 8.6 cents a 
pound. 

With feed and labor at present levels, 
Chicago milk in August of 1928 cost 
$2.02 a hundred to produce, delivered 
at country bottling plants. The quoted 
price was $2.50'a hundred, or there was 
a profit of 48 cents a hundred. Chicago 
milk producers continue to enjoy fully 
as good profits as the butter pro- 
“ducers. 

Evidently it will still be several years 
before there is serious overproduction 
in the dairy business. 
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Co All Losses Now Eliminated! 
FPRANKLIN BLACKLEG VACCINE confers life 
immunity with one dose. Patented method of 
chemical sterilizing makes highest degree of purity 
and potency. 


































































Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows. 
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NEBRASKA STATE FAIR 


Record Crowd of 106, 000—Iowa:Breedeng Score 


HE Nebraska State Fair each year 
seems to beat its own record, both 
as to quality of exhibits and attend- 
ance. This year’s fair was featured by 
another extensive club display, said by 
some to be the largest ever exhibited. 
The 91 ribbon winners in the calf club 
sold for an average of 18 cents; the 
438 steers averaged $17.56, and 33 heif- 
ers $16.17 per hundredweight. The 
‘grand champion of the show went to 
Armour & Company for the Burlington 
railroad at $35 per hundredweight. 
The pig club exhibit was extensive 
as well as the displays of other proj- 
ects. One that especially attracted 
our attention was the corn booth show- 
ing varieties taken from all parts of 
the United States and grown in Lan- 
caster county, Nebraska. Varieties 
from different parts of Nebraska eould 
be seen as unadapted to this section of 
the state and those from Mississippi 
Alabama and other southern states, of 
course, did not mature at all. Boys 
engaged in work of this kind are learn- 
ing facts that will not leave them. 
Dairy cattle exhibits were above 
those of last year both in numbers and 
quality. Many Iowa breeders were 
among those taking the ribbons. Iowa 
State Board of Control was a consist- 














Bancroft; Neb:, were-awarded both the : 
grand,championships, making the plac- : 
ing with a senior animal in each ease. 

Among the beef groups the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska had an educational 
exhibit showing. the. value: of a good 
beef bull when crossed on scrub dairy 
cattle. The offspring, a calf not yet a 
year old, showed a good finish and 
would: have passed for a Shorthorn 
with many. Had they used a good 
dairy bull the results would have been 
the same from.a dairy standpoint. The; 
main thing is,to make a decision on 
what is wanted and use sires that 
will get results. 

Two. days of hog judging tied rib- 
bons for-all breeds in the Polands. _R. 
C. Henry; of. Sheldon, Iowa, took senior 
and grand champion on his sow, Royal 
Lady.. G. P.- Klein stood.first in the 
senior boar: class- and first. and second 
in the junior boar..class. Clarence 
Christensen showed The Snappit. for 
grand champion boar. honors. in the 
Durocs, .A wonderful trio of.aged sows 
was.shown by North Platte Farms. J. 
W. Kempe, Hinton, Iowa, and G. R. 
Gilbert, of.Prairie City, Iowa, took the 


Chester. White. sow championship rib- . 


hons... D.,. V.. Crawford. & Sons, of 
Earlham,:.Iowa,, were the only. Iowa 








Christensen’s grand champion Duroc boar. 


ent winner in the Holstein classes and 
had the junior and grand champion fe- 
male. Meredith Jersey Farms placed, 
well in several Jersey classes. R. R. 
Clampitt, of New Providence, Iowa, 
carried off most of the ribbons in the 
Milking Shorthorn breed. Other dairy. 
breeds were well represented, 


Good Display of Beef Breeds 


The beef breeds were up to standard 
as to quality. Among the Herefords, 
Foster Farms, at Rexford, Texas, took: 
first on their aged bull, and senior: 
yearling bull, and showed the aged 
bull, Valiant Stanway, for grand cham- 
pion. Keith Hereford Farms, of Wich-- 
ita Falls, Texas, had grand champion 
female. Robert E. Hazlett, of Eldora- 
do, Kan., held the ribbons for both 
junior champion bull and female. 

Shorthorns held a very strong show. 
Senior and grand champion bull, Roan 

- Villager, was owned by Frank C. Bak- 
er, of Hickman Hills, Mo. Senior and 
grand champion female award went to 
Sni-A-Bar on Oakdale Jealousy 12th. 
Baker also received the awards for 
aged herd and get of sire. 

The ribbons in the Angus division 
were almost equally divided between 
Jas. B. Hollinger, Chapman, Kan., and - 
Henry Schmucker, Blairstown, Neb. 

Polled Shorthorns were well repre- 
sented, with grand champion _ bull 


award going to S. W. Stewart & Son,. : 


Kennard, Neb. A cow shown by AI-: 
bert Hultine & Sons, Saronville, Neb., 
received the placing for grand cham- ; 
pion female. - 

In the Red Polls,-Graff Brothers, of 





exhibitors in the Spotted Poland: breed, 
placing consistently, thru. the entire 
show. Liberator’s Giant, familiar to 
many. Iowa- breeders, was-grand cham- 
pion boar. He is owned by Jas. S. 
Clark, Gothenburg,, Neb. 

Among the Hampshires, Big Four 
Farms..were the. only. lowa exhibitors. 
Their senior yearling boar, Lucky Sen- 
sation, stood in first place. The swine 
entries probably showed improvement 
over. last year.. Somé breeds while 
having some outstanding: tops, had. 
some very poor animals in. some 
classes. The judging, with few excep- 
tions, was. very. satisfactory. 

Sheep pens were filled. Horse en- 
tries included many outstanding. indi- 
viduals... The point.of great human in- 
terest in these departments was the 
pony barn. 

Iowa visitors would find it interest- 
ing to wander about the machinery ex- 
hibit where many implements espe- 
cialiy designed for western soils. and 
climate are on. display. __ Bach year 
has. seen additions of new lines. and 
new: labor saving devices. 

Almost. every inch of display con- 


‘cession, camping and. parking space 
, Was in use, 


Monday’s record crowd 
of 106,000 made it almest impossible to 


,get about the grounds. 








; Wild-Carrots 
An Iowa correspondent: writes: 
“Three years ago we got some wild 
carrot seed'in our grass seed that we 
bought. We didn’t pay much attention 
to it the first year but since then we 


have tried every thing we know of and 


worse.” 

Wild carrot is a biennial which 
spreads only by seed: This means that 
if the plants can be mowed often 
‘enough to keep them from going to 


not be much further bother with them. 
®The wild carrot is worse in meadows 
and pastures and is quiet easily eradi- 
cated if the land is plowed up and put 
into corn. -The wild carrot is a bad 
weed in the east where much of their 
land is 
pasture, but in Iowa it has not caused 
much bother because we put so much 
of our land into corn. 





Superphosphate for Wheat 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How much superphosphate should 
I apply to my wheat? When is the 
best time to apply it? How much should 
I use?” 

The best method of applying super- 
phosphate to wheat is with a fertilizer 
attachment to the wheat drill. Most 
of the grain drill manufacturers sup- 
ply a fertilizer attachment that makes 
it quite convenient to apply superphos- 
phate to wheat. 
using from 100 to 150 pounds of super- 
phosphate per acre. The fertilizer can 
be applied at the same time that the 
wheat is planted or during the week 


Mediately following the time of plant- 


by many farmers to.apply- phosphate, 
with a-fair degree. of success. 

The superphosphate will help con- 
siderably in. promoting the growth of 
any. clover which may ‘be seeded with 
the wheat in the spring of 1929. 


; Tron-Weed ° 

, An .Iewa: correspondent sends us 
some. of. the. purple: blossoms of the 
iron-weed and writes: 

“What :is theename: of this: weed? It 
grows about-four or: five feet tall. Will 
it; winter-kill?. How canit be killed?” 

. Iron-weed is a. perennial. which be- 
gins. to blossom -in. August and con- 
tinues. thru September, It is one of 
the bad pasture weeds’. but can quite 
easily .be. killed if the land is plowed 
and put into corn. As long as: the land 
is left. in pasture, however, about all 
that can be done is to keep it from go- 
ing to.seed. It is a good plan to go over 
tke land in June and cut all the iron- 
weeds down close to the groupnd, and 
again-in August or September. This 





the wild carrot -is’ spreading worse and’ 


seed fortwo or three years there will: 


in permanent meadow and. 


We would suggest | 4 


or two immediately preceding or im-- 


ing.. An end-gate seeder has: been used ; 
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will prevent seed from forming, and if* 
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CORN IS M ONEY 
‘Thousands of bushels of corn are destroyed 


each year by fire, rats;.mice and. mold. 
This year you cannot afford this loss. { Put 


our farm and save 


a Dickelman Crib on 
eb for itself be- 


every ear of corn, . It 











: se f ite is eliminated, 
the. work is-done thoroly enough and | | @' There ie & style and size that will exactly 
frequently enough, the roots can even- meet your requirements, 
tually be starved. out. We have just made a big reduction 
Tron-weed should not be confused in prices to help th ed a ee al 
with the blue vervain, which is: also a prices before you buy. 
common pasture weed, but which does “Over 15,000.in use and every user.a booster” be 
not grow nearly as, tall as the iron: | ICKELMAN MANUFACTURING CO, tr 
weed. 622 Maia Street, Forest, Ohio ; it 
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six hundred dollars worth of business. 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 8 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, Des —_. Iowa. 80 
Gentlemen: 

Please start my classified ad containing..............s0+ words, to run 

na ciieincissatiankees times in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of $........cccccesseee bu 

to cover cost of these insertions. 5 of 

tr 

Name .......... me 
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Write your ad. here: i 
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(Minimum: charge, $1.60) _ 
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$100 in Sales For Each $1.66 Spent in Advertising se 

The National Chemical Company of Wilton Junction, Iowa, has. writ-. | fF by 

ten us: “Our last ten dollars worth of advertising has brought us over | by 


We are more than satisfied.” 
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ECENT progress in ventilation 
practices has centered chiefly 
ground the discovery that the temper- 
ature in the barn, the hog house, or 
“fhe poultry house must be uniform for 
“pest results. Methods of preventing 
“temperature variations by means of 
“jpsulating material and new devices to 










terest at this time... 

No form of animal life can be 
healthy and productive without suffi-' 
cient fresh air and yet our tighter 
and warmer barns of today keep out 
that air unless some form of ventila- 
tion system is installed. The cow, 
the sow and the hen can be kept com- 
fortable and healthy only if the tem- 
perature remains uniform, the air 
“fresh, dry and sweet and the building 
and equipment clean and sanitary. 


Building to Control Temperature 


Insulated wallseand in some cases. 
insulated ceilings" have come to be 
‘recognized as essential for proper 
housing conditions. ‘Frame buildings 
are now constructed with double walls 
which contain’ a layer’ of insulating 
‘material ‘between two layers of lum- 
‘er. Masonry walls must ‘be made 
thick enough to keep out winter cold 
and summer heat, and to’prevent sud- 
den temperature changes if the high- 
est and cheapest production of milk, 
eggs and pork are ‘to be attained. 

Some poultrymen advocate houses 


'*eontrol air flow are of particular in- | 





Air for Farm- Factories - 


Plan for Ventilation When You Build or‘Réebuild 


It is likewise important to control 
moisture, to prevent drafts and to 
“eliminate ‘dust ‘and’ foul- odors in farm 
buildihgs’ by’ medns ‘of proper ventila- 
tion. But’ present’ day experiments in- 


“dieate that’ ‘these points are ‘not as 


essential as ‘tinfformity'in temperature. 


Too Much.Protein Is-Not .' 
Beneficial 

It is not always easy to balance a 
‘ration, and there‘is just about as much’ 
danger in feeding too much protein as, 
too little. In many parts of this coun- 
try ‘we have a superabundance of pro- 
‘tein feed, and it is in ‘such districts 
that we find over-protein inthe Ta- 
tion. The alfalfa districts are espe- 
cially given ‘to this bad practice of 
feeding, and animals are ruined or 
“made unprofitable on a good many 
farms. ; 

Some years ago, while at the Ne- 
braska experiment station, I fed a 
number of cows''on alfalfa hay alone. 
At the end of one year, practically all 
of the animals were ruined. Of course, 
we know that ‘alfalfa ‘hhas*about twice 
as much protein as the animal needs, 
and it is deficient in’ carbohydrates. 

Many’ farmers say they’do not need ' 
a silo because they have alfalfa. This - 
is just like ‘saying ‘they do not need 
bread because they have meat. Or’ 
that ‘they do “not ‘need pork because 
‘they ‘have beans. «A’stock’ farmer with 














built entirely of insulating material 
which they claim “has an insulating 
‘value four times as great as wood of 
‘the same thickness. Houses of “this 
kind kept well ventilated and thoro- 
ly clean ‘have ‘made possible the-suc- 
cessful brooding of “baby chicks ‘on 
shelves one above another in a very 
limited amount of space. : 
Insulation not “only ‘applies to ‘the 
building itself for successful air dis- 
‘tribution ‘and temperature -control,-but 
it is.also-a necessity for the ventilat- 
’4ng flues. Unless the intakes and out- 
takes are properly insulated the tem- 
‘perature of the air may be changed as 
it moves thru the flues and'this change 
‘may impair its -circulation. Fives 
not insulated are ‘also likely to ‘collect 
moisture’ and to rust out ‘for that rea- 
son. ‘ 


Self-Regulating Ventilation 


Another new development in farm 
building ventilation is the ‘perfection 
of automatic and semi-automatic ‘con- 
trols in the air flwes:. These controls 
consist of sensitive dampers “which 
‘regulate the flow of air ‘and in that 
Way prevent temperature ‘variation. 
They save :the farmer a-great deal<of 
trouble and worry and do a better job 
‘of keeping ‘conditions forthe livestock 
‘favorable than he could do’by regulat- 
ing the flues ‘himself. 

A butterfly “valve ‘in ‘the “outtakes 
which can be regulated to maintain 
‘any desired range in temperature has 
‘recently been. developed at one of the 
«college agricultural stations for use on 
‘poultry houses. Ventilating fans driven 
‘by electric power are ‘also being ‘used 
by some commercial poultrymen. 














Ventilation for the barn and milk house, an outside track for the litter carrier, and ! 
a covered manure pit. i . 


plenty of alfalfa is inverying need of : 
a silo, for silage: makes the best bal- i 
ance ‘for «alfalfa hay. 

We ‘hear’a good deal now about the ; 
splendid sweet clover. pastures, and ; 
how ‘they -withstand «drouth, and will j 
carry -three or four times the number | 
of steck that the average blue “grass | 
pasture will. Sweet clover is not a 
balanced ration, the.we generally find | 
it associated with other plants:so that ; 
the animal can, -by selecting its: food, 
balance the ration, but it is a pretty 
good plan to feed .carbohydrate food 
along with sweet clover pasture, and | 
corn or cane is about:the cheapest and 
best to make: up“the batance. «Corn or ! 
cane in the form of.:silage furnishes : 
the cheapest source of carbohydrates 
and makes ‘the cheapest and best bal-: 
ance for legume hay or pasture. I 

A succulent ration is especially val- . 
uable to feed with legume hay or pas- 
ture, and such. foods can best be fur- | 
nished in the form of roots or ‘silage. | 
Silage is preferred,.for it requires less ° 
labor to raise or ‘handle ‘and ‘keeps for ' 
several years. ‘As sweet clover pas-! 
tures are now becoming quite numer- 
ous, we must give added care to fur- 
nish a proper balance, and from tests 
already made we have found ‘that sil- | 
age makes:the best and cheapest car- i 
bohydrate feed to go with the-legume 
hay or pasture.—+A: L. Haecker. , f 





A-Pioneer House _ 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Our house was made of‘tegs: notched 
at the ‘corners -s0 ‘that "the legs would 
come ‘close enough ‘tegether* that a |! 
wedge shaped piece could -be:forced in : 


||} .smooth, either. 


j was about -four feet -long. 


| in the bed by ‘your side. 
| laid your hand on one of “those fel- 
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b Send. for details and free 
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WALNUT LOGS WANTED | 


We want reliable log producers in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and every- 
' where. ‘We pay highest cash-prices, furnish quick inspection, and will 
advance money:for:buying and:operating.to reliable log men. Largest 
Walnut.Log.Shippers in-the United States. 


|-NORTHWESTERN TIMBER CO., *12,%,.WASHINGTON sT. 


Tell us what you have. 











between them. The remaining crack 
was ‘then filled: with mud. 

The floor was made*of nice straight 
logs split in ‘halves and laid -with the 
‘smooth “side up. -It was: not any -too 
There*was“a ‘big “fire- 
‘place inone side made:of stones part 
‘way up and then finished with flat 
ticks and mud. This fireplace fur- 
-nished ‘both vheat and light: *:Unfortu- 
nately, most of. the -heat -was drawn 
mp the chimney. When one wanted 
to get warm«he had'to stand up close 
‘by the fireplace:and warm one side at 
a time. 

We had not such a thing as a screen, 
consequently no means of keeping out 
the flies, mosquitoes, “wasps, ‘millers, 
frogs, bugs and other annoying things. 
Occasionally a snake would slip in. 


} One day while eating dinner some one 
| glaneed up at the wall and there lay 
j a snake“on the side of the wall with 


its head sticking out toward us. It 
Instantly 
every one seemed to lose his-appetite 
and ‘for the next few “moments ‘thee 
was an assault with the intent to com- 
mit murder. The intruder was dis- 
posed of in short order. ‘Sometimes 
at night-you "would feel:something: cold 
When you 


lows” it ‘would ‘almost’ make ‘your ‘hair 
stand on -end if you “were not bald- 
headed. 

The ‘fireplace ‘consumed .a ‘great deal 
of wood. -Hverybody -in ‘those «days 
knew ‘how touse an axe. Fortunately, 
there was plenty of wood. We soon 
learned the kind ‘of ‘wood ‘that “would 
make the best fire. Green hickory, su- 
gar maple and hackberry burned well, 
but elm, linn,~ blaek --walnut, cotton- 
wood and such like were_passed up. 
Nearly all the fences then were made 
of rails. Just think of the work re- 
quired to cut-and split enough rails 
to fence forty acres. If the fine tim- 
ber we cut “and made into rails were 
standing today, the timber alone would 
be worth several times the price of 
the land. Much of the fine “hickory 
and hard ‘maple ‘timber’ was cut: into 
four-foot lengths, hauled away and 
sold. We got all the way from $3 to 
$5 per ‘cord for ‘Such wood’ délivered. 

Of course we had an upStairs to this 
log house. That was the bedroom for 
the boys. Wewent up *by means of a 
ladder nailed*to the'side of the ‘house. 
There was no carpet up there except 
in cold weather, when it was snowing 
and the wind was blowing; then we 
had a nice, white, soft carpet all the 
way from one-half to-two inches.thick. 

We had . wonderful..ventilation up 
there. There *wassno-. danger ofveatch- 


‘| ing cold in that bedroom from being 


overheated and suddenly cooling off 
fof the-temperature was very even up 


‘| there, “Phat iis, iit was<even with *the 


temperature on the outside. * When I: 
was :4 Jad I-frequently got up in my 
» sleep and walked around ‘in the ‘room. 





One bitter cold night as I’was get- 


\ 





.ting out of bed in my sleep I slipped 


off the side of the bed and fell full 
length on the floor covered about two 
inches with snow. I was never known 
to get up in my sleep after that. ~ 
LAWRENCE WRIGHT. 
Polk County, Iowa. 





New Varieties of Winter Wheat 
for Distribution 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


We thought perhaps your readers. 


might be interested in knowing that 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment As- 


sociation will have for distribution 
this fall, one and one-half bushel lots 
of both Iobred and Ioturk fall wheat. 
The lIobred wheat in a total of 113 
tests during the past four years has 
averaged approximately two bushels 
more than the home grown varieties 
with which it was compared. Iobred 
has been a special favorite “because 
of its ability to stand the Iowa weath- 
er. There were some cases reported 
last year, however, where it was not 
quite so satisfactory in this respect, 
but in most cases these were due to 
untimely seeding. 

The Ioturk wheat is a new wheat 
which has been the highest yielding at 
the experiment station for several 
years. In case you believe that your 
readers would be interested in a no- 
tice regarding these wheats,/we would 
be very glad indeed to have you yse 
them. 

JOE L. ROBINSON, 

Superintendent Cooperative Experi- 
ments. 





Two Row Cultivators 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Your views on the two row culti- 
vator, appearing in a recent issue of 


Wallaces’ Farmer attracted my atten- 
tion. Not because I have used one 
but because I have observed others 
using them and have concluded that I 
will stick to the one row and a walking 
one at that. 

Perhaps in the hands of a careful 
man they would prove profitable but 
my observation has been that enough 
corn is covered in the first and second 
cultivations to more than pay for the 
extra man needed for the single plow. 
Where they are used too it would seem 


- profitable to leave six rows at the 


ends and sides of the field where soys 
beans could be.drilled after the first 
cultivation, otherwise so much corn is 
broken over that the ground is not 
well utilized. I am going to try this 
next year even with the single row 
machine. 

Aside from these objections I-see no 


‘reason why the two row would not 


‘pay. 
EDWARD F. WEBSTER. 
Jefferson county, Iowa. 
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_ PART II 

T WAS almost nine o’clock when 
4 the sun crept thru the clouds and 
shone on the white walls of the Kime 
home standing staunchly on the hill 
above the graveled highway. . The 
yard, the driveway, the roadside, were 
already lined with cars. A brisk 
breeze swept out of the southwest, 
brushing the cobwebs of mist from 
the gently rolling fields. The dusty 
green of alfalfa and the vivid green of 
new wheat lay in dark checkers be- 
tween the endless squares of blond 
rustling corn. Lazy cattle, hogs and 
horses pastured along a tawny gully 
slope. A white rooster on a fence top 
again and again flung down his chal- 
lenge to all the world. A _ steady 
stream of cars poured along the high- 
way and turned in at the Kime yard. 
By ten the crowd had overflowed from 
the farm yards to the field. Like an 
advancing army it blackened the lanes 
and crept out along the edge of the 
corn. And the field was ready. Alley- 
ways cut thru the corn marked off the 
field in strips. At the end of each 
strip stood a stake, bearing a num- 
bered cardboard. 

At last the wagons began -to leave 
the yards. Down the lane they came, 
and out to the field. A line thirty wag- 
ons long. The rattling of bang-boards 
and chuckling of hubs, cries of drivers, 
laughter and calls from the crowd 
mingled on the breeze with the soft 
but constant rustling of the corn. 

On came the wagons, and on came 
the crowd. Cars were still sweeping 
along the highway and swinging into 
the circle of hundreds already parked 
ona pasture slope. The crowd swelled 
out of the lane and onto the adjacent 
field: where new green wheat pricked 
thru the clods. Midway of the wagon 
line came a truck bearing officials. 
Camera men dashed here and there 
seeking views, struggling with tripods. 


A band played. A- boy shouted his 
wares of candy and popcorn. Two 
clowns ran playing thru the crowd. 
An airplane circled overhead. Each 
wagon bore the name, county name, 
and number of its contestant. Each 
contestant, too, and his referee, time- 
keeper, driver and gleaners bore cor- 
responding numbers. The wagons in 
order of number drew on, found their 
plots, swung into the field a length. 

Bertha had felt lost indeed when 
Bert left her alone in the great crowd, 
and- then she came face-to face with 
Mr. Hawley. Together they walked 
out from the yards to the'field. Haw- 
ley escorted her to a last year’s straw- 
stack and helped her to an elevated 
seat on its crown, 

“There’s a wagon with its bang- 
board on the wrong side,” cried Ber- 
tha. 

“Left-handed husker,” said Hawley. 

“Well, I'll declare!” ejaculated Ber- 
tha. “I’ve heard of ’em, but I never 
saw one before.” 

Hawley lifted his field glass and 
looked. “Burns county,” he said, and 
passed the glass to Bertha. She looked, 
but at the instant the announcer on 
the truck lifted his megaphone - and 
began to shout. Bertha turned the 
glass on him. The crowd grew still. 
The starter raised his pistol. One 
shot, then another, and the contest had 
begun. For a long moment the field 
seemed strangely quiet, and then all 
down the line a fusillade of ears rat- 
tled the bangboards of thirty wagons, 
a fusillade that for eighty minutes 
would not cease. The crowd swarmed 








The Left-Handed Husker 


The Story of a Corn-Husking Contest 


By KENETHA THOMAS 


into the alleys. Most of the huskers 
were followed by groups of friends. 
But some from the outlying counties 
were almost without supporters. Ber- 
tha turned the glass on the Burns 
county wagon again. It was already 
well into the field. Only a small group 
followed it, but as she looked the 
group grew. Curious folks, she 
thought, who’d never watched a left- 
handed shucker work. And it did seem 
curious. 

“He’s all dolled up,” she said to 


Hawley as she gave him the glass’ 


again. “Brand new overalls and hat 
and all. He must think this is a 
party.” 


Hawley did not seem to. hear her. 
He watched for a long time, and once 
his face twitched in a grin, and then 
sobered suddenly. But Bertha didn’t 
notice. She had spied Bert’s wagon, 
only four strips away, and she was 
watching it eagerly, tensely. Bert, 
too, was well into ‘the field. He was 
husking fast and steadily. She watched 
the ears, then the ears of other husk- 
ers. Bert was husking clean. Uncon- 
sciously she leaned forward till her po- 
sition on the stack seemed precarfous. 
She clenched her fists. Her jaw was 
set, her eyes shone. Hawley looked 
at her and smiled. 

“Usin’ a little mental suggestion, 
Bertha?” he asked. But she didn’t 
hear. -He took out his watch, glanced 
at it, and then began to watch Bert. 
A little bit later he touched Bertha’s 
arm. “Bert’s averagin’ about forty 
ears to the minute.” 

“The corn’s. tough,” answered Ber- 





—. 






tha. “They must’a had quite a shower 


here last night. I’ve seen h 
faster.” — 

Hawley turned his glass back to the 
left-hander shucker, and again took 
the time. And when three Minutes 
had gone he quit counting, and grinneg 
again and began to whistle softly to 
himself. 

The huskers went quickly down the 
strips. The breeze rustled the stalks 
and flung up bits of chaff and the dust 
from many feet. Sunlight shimmereg 
on the yellow husks. The field of new 


_Wheat, bruised with trampling, gave 


off a sweet, sharp odor. And all the 
time the ears of corn rattled off the 
bangboards. 

“Some one of those guys will have 
his corn showin’ pretty soon,” sai 
Hawley. 

Bertha said, “I hope Bert’s first,” 

“Cold?” asked Hawley. 

Course not,” she said in scorn, 

“Well, you watch Bert’s wagon and 
Ill be. watchin’ the others. What’ 
you bet that I see corn first?” 

“It ain’t right to bet,” said Bertha, 
“but if you see corn first I'll knit you 
a pair of red socks for Christmas.” 

Hawley struck his knee. “Done,” 
he cackled, “and if you say ‘corn’ first 
I’ll do the same for you.” 

“Yes you will! You can’t even knit.” 

“Can’t I? Say, don’t you remember 
that I never had no sisters t’ home, 
and Ma she raised us Hawley boys in 
all the feminine graces, to say nothin’ 
o’ the manly virtues?” 

“You’d better say nothing about 
manly virtues, Dan Hawley, you—” 
She swallowed the rest of her sen- 
tence, leaned forward dangerously, 
caught one hand at her throat and 
pointed with the other. She seemed 
about to choke. 

Hawley glanced out at Bert’s ioad, 
then at the Burns county wagon. 
“Corn!” he shouted. 









ADY — POWERFUL — SLIPLESS 
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“My Goodyear Klingtite Belt is always ready, 
always powerful, and it never slips.”” CLARENCE 
GRUENWALT, Route No. 1, Brandon, Wis. 





HE great virtues of the Goodyear Klingtite 

Endless Farm and Tractor Belt stand out on 
such a job as silo filling. It carries the full power 
you need for forcing the ensilage up the stack 
pipe. It runs loosely, freely and evenly, with an 
easy action on the engine bearings. It is moisture- 
proof and cold-proof—will not shrink or stiffen 
—and is ready to work in any weather. Outwears 
ordinary belts by a wide margin of trouble-free 
low-eost service. Requires no dressing; needs 


no breaking-in. 


Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
and Tractor Belts are made for 
heavy duty. Goodyear Pathfinder 
Belting, in cut lengths, specially 
constructed for all drives. 





They are sold and serviced by all 
Goodyear Mechanical Goods Serv- 
ice Station Dealers, Implement 
Dealers, and by many progressive 
hardware dealersthe country over. 





J Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ines 


KLINGTITE BELTS 





Guarantee of 
Service, Strength 
_and Long Life ~ 


Look for the L-B in the circle. These posts of Yellow 
Pine are pressure treated full length with creorote. They 
resist decay and fire. Stand straight and strong, saving 


in replacement and repairs. They have good 


ground 


bearing surface. Staplesstay in. Long-Bell Creosoted 


LUMBER has 


all the merits of Long-Bell Posts. 


Save time and money by using it in the permanent construction 
of house and barn sillsand floors, hog and poultry houses, etc. 


The 


The 


Ionc-Ret, [umber Company — 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri if 


lenGcBReLL 


Post Fverlasting 


Creosoted Full Length Under Pressure 
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. and stuck out his hand. 
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tha sank back on the_ straw. 
rn!” she gasped. “Bert had it first. 
know he had it first. I just couldn’t 
7 it!” she protested. 

Hawley grinned broader. “He may 
+ had it show first but I said ‘corn’ 
t. I’m.gonna watch for my red 
ks Christmas.” 

Bertha fairly spluttered with vexa- 


ion. 
Many of the wagons had turned at 


bi ‘the end of the field and were coming 
'_ back. 
| down to watch those folks at close 


Hawley got up. “I’m going 


‘yange,” he said, and giving her the 
* glasses, he slipped down the stack, 


strolled across the stubble into the 
S 


*eorn and thru the strips and alleys. 


' He snapped off an ear as he went. 
|" The husks were tough, but the stalks 
'* were good sized, the ears high. He 


passed Bert and stopped for a few mo- 
ments to watch him. Bert sure was 
husking. He passed on, watching oth- 
_ ers as he crossed the field. But when 
: he overhauled the Burns county wag- 
on he stopped and walked along be- 
hind the husker. A large crowd was 
following him now. Even the new 
overalls, jacket and hat could not dis- 
guise the left-handed husker at this 
close range. But Hawley did not 
speak to him. There were only a few 
minutes leit. Every ear would count. 
And as Old Hawley watched his heart 
warmed with admiration. Here was a 
husker. 
“Know him?’ asked a man at kis 
elbow. 
“Sure,” said Hawley. 
“’Nother Morris over ‘here a few 
wagons.” 
“Yeh,” said Hawley. “Good husker, 
too.” 
“I’m bettin’ on Lefty, here,” said the 
stranger. 


“Three minutes,’ said another voice. 


Dave seemed to hear none of these 
things. He was husking grimly, stead- 
ily. His brown foretop “mopped his 
brows. Lines ~of perspiration ‘fur- 


rowed the ‘grime of dust: and chaff | 
on his face and. throat. His* great | 


left paw reached out ‘and out as he 
strode thru the ‘corn,’ and the ears 
went onto the lodn’ with “almost -me- 
chanical rhythm. 

And suddenly the pistol shot cracked 
across the field. Cheers broke out. 
The band struck up again. 

Not till he had climbed onto the 
Wagon and it had swung back toward 
the line did Dave see Hawley. Then 
he lifted his hand and grinned. Haw- 


ley walked briskly back to the straw- 


stack. Bertha was tired. He suggest- 
éd that she ride home with him, as 
he was not going to wait for the re- 
turns. And she accepted. 

She had a good supper ready when 
Bert drove in about seven. He came 
into the house quietly. But she had 
not lived with him all his life without 
learning a certain wisdom. She set 
the supper on the table hurriedly ahd 
asked no questions. But even the hot 
food did not loosen his tongue, so she 
began to beat about the bush. 

“Dave’s not here.” Bert did not an- 
Swer. “The truck’s gone, too.” Bert 
said nothing. Bertha cut hima second 
Piece of pie and pushed it toward him. 
He sat looking at it. 

Up the lane came the sound of a 
car, and as Bertha got to the door 
Rilla dashed in, and after her came 
Old Hawley. He walked up to Bert 
“Congratu- 
lations, Bert,” he said. 

Bert rose and flushed unhappily 
while Hawley pumped his hand. 
“Thanks,” he said. 

“There, I knew it,” beamed Bertha. 
“And he never said a word!” ¥ 

“Gran’dad just got it on the radio 
and we came right over,” said Rilla. 
Bertha cut more pie and urged them to 
sit and eat. And they were barely 
seated when they heard another car. 
“That’s the truck,” exclaimed Bertha. 
As Dave walked in she cried, “Where 
you bin?” 

Dave grinned and wiped his fore- 
head wearily. So they hadn’t heard. 
Over. at the cream station,” he* said, 
and walked on ‘toward ‘the ‘stairway. 
Rilla: left. her chair and followed 









































Pick Your Corn 
Easier, Faster, Cheaper 


ITH a John Deere Corn Picker 
Wan pick your corn easier, 
faster, cheaper, and with less waste 
than ever before—you’ll soon pay for 
it in the savings you make. 


The John Deere does a cleaner job 
of picking and husking because of the 
many mechanical refinements in its 
main units. Its flexible gatherer points 


pick up the down corn; wide gatherer 


boards and low-down gatherer chains 


aid in getting all the corn into the long, 
sturdy snapping rolls. 


Exclusive features about its husking 
unit and husk conveyor make for de- 
livery of clean corn. The shelled corn 
is saved, cleaned and delivered into 
the wagon with the ears, 


Foot lever controls, high-pressure 
grease gun oiling system and accessi- 
bility of parts make the John Deere 


one-man outfit. The Jo 


driven, ho 





The John Deere Picker with power ; 
tmaxter hitch and wagon hitch, is a strictly 


be furnished horse-drawn ground- 
1 oli HS engine-driven, ‘or 
d-dri machine 





easy to operate. Its high, wide, main 
wheels and its i 
important friction points make it lighter 
draft. Great strength in every part 
assures long life. 


See the John Deere at your John 
Deere dealer’s store. Plan for picking 


equipment at 


a time NOW. 
drive, Write for Free Folder Today 
can also | Learn all -about 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS 
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him. She caught him half way: up the 
flight. “Dave,” she whispered, “I hoped 
you'd win.” 

Dave looked down at her. There 
were tears in her eyes. He took her 
two big hands in his big left one, and 
smiled. “Listen,” he whispered. 

They listened. Hawley and_ Bert 
were talking. Their voices came up 
the stairway distinctly. Hawley was 
speaking. “I’ve been thinking about 
quitting the farm for’ a good many 
years, but I never could find a man 
I'd want to leave in charge. But I’ve 
watched Dave work. He can do what 
he’s told, but he ain’t afraid to go 
ahead and do -what oughta be done 
whether he’s been told or not. It 
oughta be pretty nice for you two 
‘brothers to be here on adjoinin’ farms 
this way.” 

They heard Bert clear his- throat, 
and when he spoke his voice -was.a bit 
husky as he said, “I never even knew 
Dave was -on the field today, .until 


side .me.” . 

“Dave!” ejaculated Bertha. 
he there. today?” 

“Yeh,”. said Bert. 

“That left-handed Burns - county 
guy,” said Hawley. ‘ 

“He won first place,” said Bert. 
“And Bert second,” said- Hawley. 





They heard Bertha sink into.a chair 


they- pulled him up onto: that. truck -be- - 


“Was - 





with an odd little gasp, then the room 
below was. quiet: 

“Rilla,” whispered .Dave, “do you 
wanta to go town ‘with the- folks, or 
would you like to-stay on the farm?” 

“T think I’d rather stay on the farm,” 
she whispered. back. 

“Do I win?” said Dave. “I do.” 





Cleaning Pressure Tank 


A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: : 

“Please tell me how I ean clean out 
my 200.gallon soft water pressure 
tank.” 

Some pressure tanks are made with 
‘hand holes with covers and gaskets, 
‘so that these can be removed.and any 
slime or scale removed with a furnace 
scraper or something similar. Where 
‘such -hand holes are not provided, it 
‘will be necessary to discommect the 
‘pipes. where, they enter and leave the» 
‘tank and wash-out:the inside*with a 
hose under pressure:from 4 force pump 
for with a spraying outfit. -If.such a. 
‘sprayer is not available; you'can usual- 
‘ly borrow one from:a:neighbor-or rent 
‘one from a dealer. “Any*‘deposit which ° 
‘the spray: pump-will-mot remove: can 
‘probably: be loosened “with ‘a *stiffwire * 
or a piece of wire cable stuck in thru 
the pipe opening and worked*around”* 
inside, ’ page 





Hammer 
Grinder needs no repairs! 
Amazing Grinding Results 


Grinds oats, corn, hay or any 
j Fine 


2) Oty 












heavy daty. 
Send name tails, 
FREE! iiow wo cut teed costs. “Head 


users’ letters. 
EASY MFG. CO., Dept. W 10, Lincoin,Neb. 








Better Storage Bureau Offers 
FREE Booklet 


new up-to-date booklet about corn and 
érain storage is being distributed free by 
The Better Storage Bureau. 


This booklet is not technical, but is interesting 
and carries many profit-making ideas. It tells 
the farmer just what he wants to know about 
corn and grain storage. It giyes an easy and 
accurate method of figuring actual storage costs. 
It tells about shrinkage, sappy corn, grading 
and the enormous damage caused by rats. 


A FREE copy of this well-printed, well-illus- 
trated booklet will be sent on request. Write 
THE BETTER STORAGE BUREAU 
314 East Broad St.,' Dept. 214;Columbus, Ohio 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Pilot Rock Plowing Match 

Good weather and good plowing drew 
a good crowd last week at the twenty- 
first annual Pilot Rock Plowing Match. 
Cherokee county folks not only turned 
out in large numbers to see their local 
show, but for the frist time in several 
years there was an increase in the 
number of plowmen contesting for the 


various honors. There were fifteen 
horse-drawn plows and seventeen trac- 
tor outfits on the grounds. This is the 
largest turnout of horse-drawn contes- 
tants’of any year since the appearance 
of the tractor. 

The plowing match, the largest of its 
kind in Iowa, is held annually on one 
of the farms in the two townships of 
Pilot and Rock, of Cherokee county. It 
is staged by the farmers and Cherokee 
merchants, and boasts of the fact ‘that 
no outside attractions are necessary to 
draw a large crowd. For the past two 
years admissions have been charged on 
automobiles entering the grounds, but 
this has not stopped the large attend- 
ance, and this year 5,000 folks came 
each of the two days to see the plow- 
ing and have a family reunion. This 
year the match was held on the John 
ERischen farm, and afforded an unusual 
setting, with plenty of room and shade. 

In the plowing contests, which are 
held one on each day, Bob Dewar, who 
had won first in the gang-plow class, 
was declared the best demonstrator of 
a horse-drawn outfit. Other winners 
were: 

George BHischen won first place in 
the amateur sulky plow class with a 
score of 88.75, and Don Graham was 
second with 87.75. In the gang-plow 
class, Bob Dewar won first, scoring 
89.5, and T. N. Thompson second, scor- 
ing 87.5. 

For boys of eighteen and under, Har- 
ry BHischen took first with a score of 
86, and Paul Raddler second, with a 
score of 85. ‘For boys under sixteen, 
on John Deere-plows, Bud Corrington 
made a score of: 84.5. 

In the second day’s plowing, Frank 
Roepke, of Washta, who had won the 
high honors in the two-bottom tractor 
class from a class of seven contestants, 
finally took the coveted. honors of 
sweepstakes. plowman. ~ He ‘scored 92 
points-out of 100.. Other winners were: 

Boys under eighteen -years—James 
Clark, score ‘89; Henry Becker, 88.25; 
Walter Hemple, 86. 15; Dale Brownmil- 
ler, 86.25. 

Tractor, three-bottom—Peter Reinert, 
score 86.75; George Clark, 86; esoukd 
Peck, 85.50. 

Tractor, two-bottom—Frank Rosske, 
score 92; Howard Fee, 91.50; Don Gra- 
ham, 91:25; Henry- Heppner, 89.75; S. 
S. Gilbert; 89; Joe Aldis, 88.75; Gar- 
land. Warrénder, 88. 

Tractor, boys under sixteen—Creston 
Rupp, Cherokee, who has won prizes 
the Jast three:years;-was placed-fifth in 
class. of. boys under eighteen, with a 
score of: 88.75. 

Judges—The plowing judges were 
Perry. Boughton, ‘Thomas Beazley, W. 
Hantsbarger, Le Roy -Pease,. J.° J: 
Kohns and!George Blanch. 

Folks: were entertained by several 
ball games. A beauty show for babies 
furnished excitement for the parents of 
youngsters. The Cherokee merchants 
presented a fine exhibit of merchan- 
dise, -A calf club show with many en- 
tries..gave the boys something to do. 
Wayne Harrison, of Washta, showed 
the grand champion calf, an Angus, 
while Lloyd Thompson, Aurelia, had 
the reserve calf, another Angus. Merril 
Ames, of Meriden, showed the cham- 
pion pig in that show. 

Weather both days was ideal, and it 
was. estimated that over two thousand 
automobiles entered the grounds dur- 
ing the two days of the show. 





Apples for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

‘T have had my brood sows running 
in the orchard where there are many 
apples.on the ground, some of which 
are’spoiled. Two of my sows died and 





I wondered if the apples caused ‘the 
trouble.” 

According to the Utah experiment 
station, ten pounds of apples when fed 
in connection with shorts have about 
the same feeding value as one pound 
of corn. Apples are not supposed to 
be dangerous to livestock. Neverthe- 
less, we have observed in our own ex- 
perience that cows eating apples often- 
times decline quite markedly in their 
milk flow. It doesn’t seem probable 
that these apples, even tho there were 
a number of spoiled ones, could have 
caused the death of the sows. What 
do our readers think? Have any of 
them lost hogs which have been run- 
ning in the orchard in a manner which 
would indicate that the apples were 
to blame? 


Making Baby Beef in a Hurry 


The record made by the heaviest 
bunch of fifteen calves in the first 
Iowa carlot baby beef production con- 
test was above that made by any pre- 








vious contest held in the United 
States. J. H. George, of Adams coun- 
ty, had fifteen Hereford calves that 
averaged 1,117 pounds at 450 days of 
age. This is fifty pounds better than 
the record made in Minnesota last 
year in a similar contest which was 
the previous high record. 

The second heaviest load was mixed 
Herefords and MHereford-Shorthorn 
cross-breds. They were raised and fed 
by Theo. Burlage & Sons, of Dubuque 
county. This load weighed 1,072 
pounds each, forty-five pounds less 
than the first prize load. Polled Short- 
horns won third place. They were 
grown and fed by Z. T. Dunham & 
Sons, of Crawford county. They av- 
eraged 1,015 pounds. DeCou & Burk- 
holder, of Harrison county, with fif- 
teen Shorthorn calves averaging 1,004 
pounds, received fourth money. Here- 
fords produced by Claude Kitelinger, 
of Cass county, were fifth. The heav- 
iest load of Angus was grown and fed 
by Otto Schouboe, of Shelby patch 
They were sixth in weight. 


What Farm Records Show 


How 394 Iowa Farmers Got Along in 1927 


By W. CARL DORR 
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Upper figures show number of farms in survey. Lower figures show Average gain 


pasty year, 394 Iowa farmers, from 
every section of the state, and rep- 
resenting the varied conditions exist- 
ing in the various sections, kept com- 
plete farm records on all their opera- 
tions. This work- was carried on in co- 
operation with the extension. depart: 
ment of Iowa State College, at Ames. 
All the data from these records were 
compiled by John C. Galloway and L. 
G. Allbaugh, farm management experts. 

These records reveal some astound- 
ing.as well as interesting facts. The 


: first thing that strikes one-is that only 
158 of these 394 farms showed profits. 


Several factors account for this condi- 
tion, as we snall soon see. Thruout 
the records, one can readily see wide 


, fluctuations in ~such important items 


as gross income per. $100 invested, crop 
yields, and returns per $100 worth: of 
feed used. 

While less than half of these 394 
farms showed profits, we can see,~-ac- 
cording. to the records, that on an av- 
erage these 394 farmers lacked $160 of 
receiving anything for their year’s 
management. In order to avoid confu- 
sion as to just what “management re- 
turn” is, I .shall-quote Galloway’s and 
Allbaugh’s definition of it: ‘Manage- 
ment return is the amount left after 
deducting’ from the gross income all 
cash operating expenses, depreciation 
on buildings and equipment, interest 
on investment at current rates, and pay 
for operator and family labor at going 
wages.” The highest management re- 
turn was $5,600, while the lowest one 
showed a deficit of $6,500. The average 


Management return was $571 lower 
than the 1926 average of 238 farms on 
“which records were secured by the 


same method. 
Iowa farm prices during 1927 were 





or loss of these farms. 


higher tiie in 1926 on corn, oats, beef 
cattle and butter, according to Mr. All- 
baugh, and lower prices were evident 
in hogs, poultry and eggs. “The net 
result was a 1 per cent decline in the 
gross cash income of Iowa farmers for 
1927, as compared to 1926.” 

This large decrease in the 1927 fig- 


ures was caused by several abnormal 
Since hogs, which are the 
most important source of farm income = 


factors. 


in Iowa, showed a ‘decline in price of 
about 20 per cent, a marked decline in 
farm incomes was not surprising. The 
gross- hog income per brood sow of 
$188 in 1926 dropped to $101 -in 1927, 

An average decrease of five bushels 
per acre in corn yields not only affect- 


,ed incomes directly, but in many - in- 
- stances necessitated the buying of con- 


siderably more feed at higher prices 
and resulted in higher operating ex- 
penses. This, of course, had a marked 
effect on feed returns. In 1926, the 
gross income from livestock per $100 
worth of feed used was $197, while in 
1927 this dropped to $144. Two minor 
factors tending to decrease farm in- 
comes were 17 per cent decrease in egg 
prices and 7 per cent lower poultry 
prices in 1927 as compared to 1926. 
There were, however, some favorable 
factors which tended to improve in- 
comes last year. In 1926, the better 
incomes were directly related to the 
volume and efficiency of pork produc- 
tion. In 1927, with the decline in hog 
prices and with a 12 per cent increase 
in beef cattle prices, the high incomes 
were on those farms where the beef en- 
terprise was developed to more than 
average importance. The gross income 
per head from beef cattle, which aver- 


r-aged- $17 in 1926, rose to $26 in 1927. 


The more successful farms also got 








a higher per cent of thetr income from __ 


crops and had better crop yields than 
the average. The sale of corn and oats 


brought prices from 20 to 24 per cent = 


better than in 1926. Dairy production 
in 1927 was slightly better. 
dairy receipts averaged $98 per cow, 
compared to $85 per cow in 1926. After 
allowing for a 4 per cent increase ip 


Gross | 


butter prices, the value of the produc. « 


tion per cow rose about 10 per cent. 


Higher feed costs, however, may have’ 


counteracted at least a part of this 
gain. 

With the wide differences in farm 
conditions, which existed in the state 


last year, summaries were made up by | 


districts defined by the various type of 
farming areas. The accompanying map 
of Iowa shows the outlines of five dis. 
tricts, together with the number of 
farm records completed in each county 
and the average management return of 
those records. These districts are as 


follows: Western meat district—thirty- ° 


eight records were kept, $558 manage. 
ment return (average); north-central 
cash grain district—eighty-two records, 
$258 management return; east-central 
meat district—102 records, lacked $261 


of having a management return; north. - 


east dairy district—106 records, lacked 
$407 of having a management return; 
southern pasture district—sixty-six rec. 
ords, lacked $545 of having a manage- 
ment return. 

In each of the type areas, averages 
were made up of a group of the most 
profitable and least profitable farms, 
to determine the main differences in 
their organization and management 
which affected incomes this last year, 
The average management return on 
the ninety-five most profitable farms 


in all districts was $1,599, compared — 


to —$1,680 on the ninety-five least 
profitable farms. When comparisons 
were made, it was found that three 


factors seemed to affect incomes uni- © 


formly, regardless of the type of farm- 
ing district. 
Gross income per $100 invested. The 
ninety-five most profitable farms show 
$17.29 gross income per $100 invested, 
compared to $9.71 on the ninety-five 
least profitable farms. (2) Crop yields. 
The ninety-five most profitable farms 
showed yields of 44.2 bushels of corn 


and 39.9 bushels of oats per acre, while — 


the least profitable farms had eight 


bushels less corn and nine bushels less, 


oats per acre. Returns per $100 worth 
of feed was a third factor. 
ninety-five most profitable farms the 
return on each $100 worth of feed used 
was $168, compared to $117 on the nine 


ty-five least profitable farms. 
_ An analysis was made for each dis-. 


trict of the farm income and manage 


On the 


These factors were: (1) ° 


ment return, and a state average was 


computed by taking the average of the 
five districts. The state average for 
several important factors is listed be: 
low: Income analysis—Management 
return, —$160; net farm 
$1,952; net cash income, $1,610; value 
of food and fuel, $382; value of family 
labor, $1,300; total capital invested, 


‘$38,521; gross income per $100 invest 
.ed, $13.37; total acres, 206; crop acres, 
‘138; per cent land in crops, 65; months - 


of man labor, 22.7; corn acres, 66; corn 
yield, 39 bushels; acres of oats, 34; 


yield of oats, 35 bushels; acres of hay, _ 


24; yield of hay, 1.6 tons; other crops, 
9 acres; 
stock, 90; return per $100 feed, $144; 
hog increase per sow, $101; number of 
litters, 18; pigs weaned per litter, 5.9; 


income, — 


per cent income from live — 


beef increase per head, $26; number of . 
cattle, $42; dairy receipts per cow, $98; 
number of dairy cattle, 8; poultry in- 

crease per hen, $2.65; number of lay: 


ing hens, 158; egg product per hen, 89; 
sheep increase per head, $7.25; 
acres per man, 71; livestock income per 
man, $2,193; number of work horses, 
6;. machine investment per crop acre, 
$8.91; 
$2.74. 





Next week, the second part of this 3 
article will be published. It will take d 
up each of the five districts in the state — 


and explain the conditions that arose 





there—conditions which brought about 


either negative or positive returns. 


machine cost per crop acre, 


crop . 
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(Continued from page 5) 


pmanits the following: 
“This is our problem—to endeavor, 
y jong-continued selection and an an- 
check on yields thru the state 
Fiontest, to strengthen the stalks, 
| shorten and strengthen the shanks, and 
maintain or increase the per-acre 
eld. Since from three to five hired 
men often assist in the rapid selection 
of seed, each man naturally has his 
ideas of a good seed ear. However, 
they endeavor to select the general 
| type we approve, when instructed as 

follows: 

“tags to stalk characteristics, select 
only from sound stalks that stand up 
well, with more than one stalk per hill 
‘(avoid the good-looking ear on a lone 
stalk). Avoid the stalks with broken 
shanks or extra long shanks, also the 
diseased or smutty stalks. Select from 
‘stalks that carry the ears at average 
height—nothing above shoulder-height. 
Select from a two-eared stalk when 
possible, even tho both ears be some- 
what small. 

‘As to ear characteristics, avoid the 
big ears, they are tempting, especially 
the long, slender, heavy-cobbed variety. 
“Select medium sized or average ears, 
slightly tapering, with a medium to 
smooth dent. Avoid the upright ear; 
it should have weight enough to, hang 
over but not break the shank. When 
twisted in the hands, the ears should 
be sound, firm and dry. Use your 
hands more than your eyes in field 
selection. The butts should be well 
filled, but we do not consider the tips 
so important as formerly, since weath- 
er conditions largely, determine the de- 
gree of filling. Of course, discard all 
diseased, off-colored or smutty ears.’ 

“In storage, we consider ventilation 
the major factor, while temperature 
we practically ignore. The seed is 
hung by double strings from the raft- 
rs over the driveways of a double 
crib. During the fall nights, the doors 
are closed, but about a foot of space 
below the doors prevents any stagna- 
' tion, without admitting sufficient cold 

| to damage the germ. 
_ “An experience in 1927 confirms our 
faith in the merits of ventilation. A 
giall portion of seed was stored in a 
“‘metal-lined feed house, hung in wire 
‘erates, and the ventilation was regu- 
lated by hand. The doors were closed 
at night and opened in the daytime. 
However, there was no cupola nor floor 
‘ventilation. The room was quite close- 
‘ly confined in winter. An individual 
ear test in 1928 showed a germination 
of 87 per cent for the feed-house corn, 
and 99 per cent for that stored in the 
crib driveways, both selections having 
| been made from the same field and 
‘Under the same conditions. The dif- 
| ference is entirely one of ventilation. 
We have never used artificial heat in 
® ‘tying seed, and have no fear of ex- 
treme temperatures if there is abun- 
‘yo circulation of air. 




















Most fertile field. The fertility cer- 
tainly can not and does not affect the 
itary factors of the seed, but, on 
other hand, the abundant phos- 
?D tes undoubtedly do advance the 
‘Maturity the current season, which 
“Means just that much more assurance 
Of vitality next season.” 











__ A. Wilson, of Shelby county, says: 

| “I. take no ear from a broken or 
Teaning stalk, or one with a shank 
: m over. Altho corn picked as 
S00n as dented, if dried well before 
ting temperatures come, will grow, 
Opinion is that. corn left on the 












we, Makes the strongest germinat- 
Seed. The kernels show more gloss 
‘the ears are heavier than those 
very early. . 

type of stalk should-be such as 
Vigor, well-rooted, plenty of 
but not necessarily ‘the tallest 








' “We usually’ select seed from our 


as long as possible, but not to. 





clarence S. Hill, of Dallas county, | 


Fall 


Construction? 


The new Structograph 
will make your work 
quicker and easier 


Improved and enlarged—the new 
edition of the Lehigh Farm Book of 
Structographs will save both time 
and money in the building of con- 
crete additions to your farm this 
Fall. No other book ever published 
has so simplified concrete construc- 
tion. Here is the reason: 


The book is made up principally 
of pictures—300 pictures, taken on 
actual jobs— pictures that show at a 
glance the how and why of concrete 
building operations that would take 
pages to describe. 


There are some descriptions, some 
directions—just enough to make 
each step in construction perfectly 
clear to even the most inexperi- 
enced concrete worker. 


A few of the scenes of one par- 
ticular job are shown on this page. 
There are many ather pictures of 
this one job alone. Following is a 
partial list of the subjects this book 
describes. As you glance through 
this list you will probably discover 
improvements that you have wanted 
to build for a long time—see how 
this book describes their construc- 
tion. 


Foundations and walls, poultry 
house floors, dairy barn floors, hog 
houses, storage cellars, garages, 
walks and steps, fence posts, ma- 
nure pits, corn cribs, septic. tanks, 
barn entranceways, tobacco curing 
barns, milk houses and making 
concrete. 


Planning 























Tamping earth and rock fill prior 
to placing poultry house floor 
of concrete. 


A free copy of this new edition of 
Structographs will be gladly sent to you 
on receipt of the coupon below 


m3 * * 


For permanent concrete construc- 
tion you need a cement that is 
uniform, dependable. Uniform de- 
pendability has made Lehigh Ce- 
ment the largest selling single brand 
in the world. There is a Lehigh 
dealer near you with a ready and 
adequatesupply. Look for the blue- 
and-white “Lehigh Cement” sign. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


Allentown, Pa., Chicago, Ill.—Other offices in 
principal cities throughout the United States. 


LEHIGH 


MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 





Placing layer of concrete over 
felt roofing paper. Paper elimi- 
nates dampness. 








Completed poultry house floor 
awaiting erection of super- 
structure. 


Free! 
Mail this coupon 





Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

Box 5-I, Allentown, Pa. 
Pleasesend me without cost or ob- 

ligation, a copy of the new Lehigh 








Farm Book of Structographs. 
Name 
Route. 
P.O State__, 








‘stalk. 
higher than my shoulder; 
-preferable. 
to be carried .well down to the tip of 
the ear—the ear thus somewhat cylin- 
drical. 


ventilated room, with special emphasis 
on ‘ventilated.’ 
use artificial heat.” 


writes: 


| denting begins, picking a few. bushels 
of the séveral varieties from each field 
of the earliest, healthiest ears, which 
keeps the variety early and insures 
against an unexpected early frost. We 
never get as much picked at this stage 
as we would like, as silo filling starts 
about the same time also. We like to 
pick most of our seed when the kernels 
are hard but the husks still show some 
green. 
and other bad characteristics at this 
| time. 
. frost. and early molds. 


to that of most people. The sack sys- 
tem is used for early selection. Later, 
we may select into a wagon from .fields 
being hogged down. This. may. also. be 
. done by, dividing the “box when snap- 





ping for hogs and cattle. We also save 


E do not want the ear to. set 
lower. is 
I like the depth of kernel 


“T like to store seed corn in a well 


I am not prepared to 





J. R. McNeilly, of Jones county, 


“We start saving seed as soon as 


It is easier to detect disease 
The main thing is to beat the 


“The method of. selection is similar 





some extra from: the early ripe fields 
at husking time. You know, it’s hard 
to keep:from saving those nice, sound, 
heavy ears, even 
frosted. 

. .“The type, to pick depends. on the E 
variety grown, but the one outstanding 
characteristic in all varieties is dens- 
ity—it must be a heavy, not too large 
ear, free from. disease and-on a good, 
stiff, medium-height stalk. We like a 
good, stiff-shanked ear, bent tip down- 
ward but not hanging loose close to 
the stalk, as these are so many times 
diseased and lacking in density. Later 
we cull for kernel type, but pay little 
attention to ear type. We like to have 
a tapering ear with tapering, fuzzy, 
soft cob. Wide spacing between rows 
shows. that the kernel is good and 
square at the tip, insuring also a good, 
broad germ. But if you watch for dens- 
ity, the rest will nearly always take 
care of itself. . 

“Drying lots of seed is the big prob- 
lem in a dark, rainy, cold fall. 
thing is imperative at this time, and 
that is to get the seed dried quickly. 
Use the brooder house and stove or 
furnace if necessary. Then comes stor- 
age. We use the basement or nenaee 
Toom.. - = 

“The main point about. seed corn se- 
lection is. density of kernel or ear, for 
that goes with high-yielding corn.” 


if they have been |. 
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IMPROVED WORMER 


Doubly valuable because it acts as a powerful 


if your dealer can't supply you, send $3.50 for 
@ half gallon can, enough for 50 shoats. We 
will send it prepeid at once. 


STANDARD ) CHEMICAL MFG. ee oot 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers, 
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These 





isconsin pigs 


were given up to die 


Worms! Worms! Worms! 


NO WORMIER pigs in the county. Malnu- 
trition. One badly ruptured. When three 
months old they weighed together only 46 
pounds, and the owner presented them freely 
to a neighbor if he would take them away. 

On August 18th, when these pigs were 3 
months old and weighed 46 pounds, they be- 
gan to receive Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic: 

Between August 18th and December 19th, 
these pigs went through some very severe 
Wisconsin: winter weather. They had wholly 
improper housing in a box-like shed, and only 
the most ordinary care. 

Here was a crucial test for Dr. Hess Im- 
proved Stock Tonic. Could it salvage these 
wormy, worthless pigs under these unfavor- 
able conditions? 

Dr? Hess Improved Stock Tonic controlled 
the'worms and made the pigs good feeders. It 
kept their digestive systems in order, their 
bowels open and regular, supplied the neces- 
sary minerals. lacking in the feed, and put 
them in: a condition to thrive. 
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Same pigs after <= Stock Tonic aes days. and 
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Before receiving Siock Tonic 


On December 19th the pigs were sold. . The 


result was as follows: 


Weight of pigs December 19th 384 Ibs. 

Weight of pigs August 18th. 46 lbs. 

Weight gained:in 122 days . 338 lbs. 
Average gain: one and four-tenths pounds per pig each day. 


Ninety cents’ worth of Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic and ordinary farm feed did it! 

Of course these pigs were. extreme exam- 
ples, but such a test only proves more strongly 


that Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic makes: 


woriy pigs thrive. It controls the worms. It 
also:eorrects ill condition and unthriftiness. 
Your: hogs may be wormy. and. unthrifty 


. (75% of all hogs are wormy), or you may feel 


that they. are making satisfactory gains. Re- 
gardless of their present condition, they will 
make better gains if: given Dr. Hess Improved 


“Stock. Tonic with their feed: 


This Tonic is not a feed. It will not take the 
place of feed, and no feed will take the place 
of Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic: 

No salt or additional minerals are required 
when Dr, Hess Improved: Stock Tonic is fed. 


Dr. Hess: Improved Stock Tonic 
Appetizer, Worm Expeller and Mineral Balance— 
all combined in one product 
Adopt our plan of continuous feeding: of this: Fonic for at least 60: days; and :see what - 


it means to you in increased .thrift and gains: Jt will require 244 lbs.:of Tonic. for 60 
days and cost. but 25c¢ for each..100-Ib:.shoat: See your local Dr. Hess:-dealer.today. - 


RESEARCH FARM—DR. HESS & CLARK, 
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SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 


on. ankle, hock, stifle, knee,.or, 
throat is cleaned off promptly 4 
by Absorbine without 

horse: No blister; no pain;-mo 

hair gone. At druggists, or $2. 50 

id: Describe your case for 

special: instructions, «Valuable: < 

horse book 8-S free. 
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aying Up SEED RACKS 


A satisfied user says: "‘Colt’skneeswole - ; 
len four to five times normal size. Broke 
and ran for two weeks, Now almost 


PLEad Ia 


TRADE MARW RE PaT 





Save lame backs and blistered. hands. Gav nines 
which means saving money with this sensible. 
MEYER whith every ercan afford. 

* PERFECT r eeRviCE GUARANTEED, 
Strongest; stmplentremntest running elevator made; 


‘NEED ‘to a . 
ae ; Mt about tis the cee 
W.F_ YOUNG, Inc. 289 LymanSt., Spring field, Mass.9 





Oshort turns to cause friction. 
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S. R. BOWEN, Everything for’ Blasting, Mason City, lowa 
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(Continued from page 8) 
Harvest Queen, Theiss, Pesterboden 
and Banat are high yielding ang quite 
reliably winter hardy, but do not equal 
Iobred, Ioturk and Minhardi in these 
respects. 

Early plowing, or plowing just as 
soon as possible after threshing, jg 
urged by experiment station men, for 
land. that is to be seeded to winter 
wheat. The advantages of rolling are 
also emphasized particularly for ayer 
age seasons. In this unusually rainy 
season, however, the soil is moist and 
a satisfactory seed-bed can be prepareg 
following September plowing and ordi. 
nary. tillage.. Even with plenty of mois. 
ture in the soil, however, rolling wij] 
likely help to prevent winter-killing, 
Some Iowa farmers have told me that 
they prefer to prepare:for winter wheat 
by disking. small grain stubble ground, 
believing that because of the firmer 
seed-bed,.winter-killing is less likely to 
result. 

The treatment. of seed. wheat to pre 
vent stinking smut or bunt-is a wise 
and not a costly precaution. Both the 
standard formaldehyde solution treat. 
ment and the newer. copper carbonate 
dust treatment have proved effective, 
The dust treatment has certain distinet 
advantages and is recommended by the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture. By this method two or three 
ounces of copper: carbonate. per bushel 
of wheat are mixed with the wheat in 
a tight con: iner that can be rotated 
such as a. barrel concrete mixer, a bar- 
rel churn or a vinegar barrel provided 
with axle and. tight. door in the -side 
Care should be used not to breathe the 
dust, which. may cause nausea. Unused 
treated. seed should-not be sold for hy 
man consumption or fed to stock. 

To avoid danger from. the Hessian 
fly, it is. well.to delay seeding until 
fly-free dates for different sections of 
the state ‘are announced. This infor 
mation is broadcast. by the state ento 
mologist at Ames thru: the radio, the 
press and the Iocal Farm Bureaus. The 
fly-free date varies from year to year 
and in different sections of. the state; 
It usually occurs the last week of Sep: 
tember or the first week in October in 


the southern part of Iowa, and.-ten . 


days earlier in the northern part. Dr, 
C. J. Drake, state entomologist, recent: 
ly told mé that there are -very few flies 
in the northern half:.of the state. this 
year, and wheat may be seeded in that 
section any time. The most: heavily im 
fested area in Iowa, according to Doc 
tor Drake, is in the southwest. corner..- 

Circular No.. 86, entitled, “Hessian 
Fly Control. in Iowa,”. will be mailed 


free to any address by the Iowa experi | 


ment station, at.Ames.. It gives general 
methods of controlling Hessian flies 
and interestingly describes the meth 
ods used in determining fly-free dates. 

Drilling has. given uniformly better 
results than broadcasting in tests com 
ducted by different ‘experiment sta- 
tions. At the Iowa station, an increase 
of four bushels an acre was obtained 
by drilling. That station recommends 
drilling about one and one-half to two 








EER: 





| inches deep. The usual recommended — & 


rate of seeding winter wheat in the © 


corn belt is from five to seven pecks of 
recleaned seed per acre. 


More Than 1,000 Cow Testing: 
Associations 


For. the first time since cow testing 
| associations were organized as an aid 
‘to milk producers, the total number of 





‘ these associations, has passed. the 1,000 9 


mark. ‘This means. that approximately 


.|, 450,000. cows are being tested. monthly, 


Iowa now has 97, associations in oP 


‘eration and. four more will. start im 


‘September. . 
‘there: are approximately - 2,400 mem 
ibers, who have 34,000 cows, -Wisconsil 


' Minnesota and. Michigam.are the only 


| states: ranking. ahead..of Iowa, in 





}important;line: of work. - 


In the:,97  association® 
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WEAK PIGS 
iyT0 REAL 
ROFIT- MAKERS 


et Parkins Tells How a Bunch of 
“Runty” Pigs Paid Out 














‘fg. L. Parkins has been successful in 
yaising hogs and therefore knows the 
problems which every hog raiser has 
to meet. The letter below tells how a 

ch of weakling pigs were made 
ready for market last spring, and also 
'jow an attack of hog flu was. con- 
wered. Other hog raisers will be in- 
terested in reading it. 





“Barlham, Iowa. 

‘ast spring I had the weakest little 

os I ever tried to raise. I had lost 
about half of them, when I bought 3rd 
‘Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate .and 
“pegan treating them. I found it was a 
worm expeller, a digestive conditioner 
and a medicine that would keep dis- 
eases away, and the hogs healthy. [I 
never had pigs do better than those 
little runts did. . 

“3rd Degree is sure the best all 
around hog conditioner I ever used. I 
never lost a pig or hog after I com- 
menced using it. The hogs took flu 
and I gave them 3rd Degree, in a cou- 
ple of days my hogs seemed to be all 
right again. While the neighbors lost 
heavily, I never lost one. 

“If people would invest what one or 

‘two hogs would bring in 3rd Degree 
they would save dollars in feed alone. 
For my pigs were on the market long 
before my neighbors’ hogs were ready, 
who did not use 38rd Degree. Besides 
they lost a great many from flu. I’ve 

“never lost a pig after I commenced 
using 3rd Degree. I find it the best 
all around remedy for sick hogs and 
the best fattener I ever used. 
ft “Yours very truly, 

“BH. L. PARKINS.” 


Every hog raiser at some time or 
other must face the same problems 
which E. L. Parkins faced: How to 
make weak, undersized pigs thrifty 
and healthy so they will return full 
yalue for their feed, and secondly, how 
to combat not only hog flu but the 
“many other diseases which eat up the 
hog raiser’s profit. 


The big thing in combating these 
destructive diseases that are always 
feady to attack your herds is preven- 

| tion. For prevention is always cheaper 
than cure. To help keep your hogs in 
thrifty condition and enable them to 
Withstand the deadly germs that are 
always present, simply use 3RD DE- 
GREE LIQUID HOG CONCENTRATE 
according to directions. It is the orig- 
_ inal three purpose hog liquid, and is 
hot in any sense to be confused with 
inferior substitutes. Here’s what 3RD 
| DEGREE does for your hogs: 


1. Kills worms. 
2. Stimulates gland functioning. 


3. Helps to prevent and combat 

id disease. 

_ NOTE: 8rd Degree Liquid Hog Con- 
trate is manufactured under a 

‘Process that is protected by U. S. pat- 

‘ents and thus can not be used by 

ers. 


Sure to Write for This FREE Book 


No hog raiser can know too. much 
“Sdout hog diseases. He should be able 
to recognize the symptoms of hog flu, 
_hog-cholera, swine plague, necro-en- 
‘eritis and many other diseasés and 
“know what ‘to do. To help hog raisers 
fo this we have compiled a fifty-page 
hog book which will be sent absolutely 
‘Mee to anyone requesting it. One 
mer wrote: “It has more real sense 
Mm it than I have ever read before in 
other hog literature.” Be sure to 
e for this book TODAY. It has no 
ertising in it, but is a ‘part of the 
rt service we extend to farmers 
hog raisers. We will send you the 
Ik by return mail.’ 


Drovers Veterinary Union 


¥s C-13, OMAHA, NEBR. 







































harp.”’ 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“The driver who takes a nap holding a 
steering wheel usually awakens holding a 





“A FALSE IMPRESSION BEYOND 
EXPRESSION” 
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Said Mrs. Earl Schenck, of Humboldt, 
Iowa, and grabbed Joshaway’s three bucks 
for the August title picture. Second mon- 
ey was awarded to Mrs. Ben King, of In- 
dianola, Iowa, who submitted, “He wished 
to follow the tide but was afraid of the 
back wash,” and third money had to go 
to that old-time title expert, Carl Wright, 
of Storm Lake, who sent along on one of 
his cards, ‘“‘His father called him ‘Flannel’ 
because he shrunk from washing.” So 
that was the way it all ended, and it was 
good as far as the contest was concerned. 

Joshaway is back from the state fair 
and rested up and got his shoes, dried out 
and not much else to do but run the col- 
umn until the corn husking contest. So 
do not be afraid to fire in titles to the 
picture printed below. 

By the way, do you like the pictures? 
Can we improve them? Any suggestions 
will be welcome. So tra, la, la, and happy 
school days! Only 101 days till Christmas. 


REASON ENOUGH 
“T’ll never ask another woman to marry 
me as long as I live.” 
' “Refused again?” 
“No, the last one accepted me.” 





USELESS 

Little Lucy had been absent from her 
music lesson, and was telling her music 
teacher the reason. ~ 

“IT haven’t brought a note from moth- 
er,” she ended, ‘““‘because she was too busy 
to write one.” 

The music teacher was inclined to be 
dubious. 

“Then why didn’t you ask your father?” 
she queried. 

Lucy was confused, but only for a mo- 
ment. 

“He’s no good at excuses,” she explained 
glibly. ‘‘Mother catches him: out every 
time, and you’re smarter than she is.” 


RIGHT AT LAST 

There was once a small boy who began 
a diary. His first entry began thus: 

“Got up this morning at 7 o’clock; went 
to school all day till 4:30 p. m.” 

He showed this to his mother, and she 
was horrified. 

“Got up, indeed!” she cried. ‘What a 
dreadful expression! Does the sun get 
up? No, it rises. You must do the same.” 

And the grammatical woman scratched 
eut the words. 

On the next day the small boy again 
showed the diary with his final entry 
going to bed. 

“Set at 8:00 o’clock,” his mother read. 


SHE DIDN’T CARE 

The amateur dramatists were rehears- 
ing scenes in their forthcoming produc- 
tion. . 

At a certain stage in the proceedings, 
Mrs. Greene was required to kiss Mr: 
Gage, and just as they arrived at this 
particular incident Mrs. Gage appeared. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. Greene, “I do 
hope, dear, you don’t mind me embracing 
your husband like this?’ 

“Not at all,” was the icy reply. 
mind in the least—if, he doesn’t.” 


A RUMOR 


Boarding House Lady (to inmate): ‘“T 
heard today that you have a habit of not 
paying your bills.” 

Poet Lovejoy: “Ah, it’s only a rumor.” 

Boarding House Lady: “If you were 
only a roomer it wouldn’t be so bad, but 
you eat.more than anyone else in the 
house.” 





“IT don’t 





WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for. second best and $1.00 for third. 
All answers must be in by October 2. The winners will be announced in our 
issue of October 12. No limit to the number of titles one person can send. 
Write answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
In case of a tie, duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize. 




































































Place your order NOW for next 
spring delivery and billing— 

armers’ ive Salenowin 
effect—car lot shipments being 
made up. Buy a barrel now—get a 
Carload price and bank thesaving. 





Made from 100% poo 

te maximum S.A.E. specifications 
for all makes and models of autos 
and tractors. Diamond Oils give 
improved performance and cut 
repair bills. FREE—with each or- 
der for one barrel, we give a high 
grade oil barrel pump. Write 
today for information on the 
“Pool-Car-Plan”. 


Cartridge Peneil—Looks like 
Free *t= 


out the ne to: it’sa 
inquirers while the supply 2 
MID-CONTINENT 
PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
Ce 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
Waterloo, lowa 
denies eee 
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Finsist on the Z 
White nm | 


OTE package at 
hgueangian ors 
. 
—Caustic 


Now Made in U.S.A. 
Penetrating, soothing 
and healin 
celled liniment, coun- 
ter-irritant or blister, 
or veterinary and 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. © 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 
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IOWA next week. Third=crop: of alfalfa fairly 
Southern—Davis County, Sept. 7—The | 800d. Pastures keep up pretty well. Live- 


weather is dry. Corn is maturing. A few 
of the early ‘planted fields are out of dan- 
ger of frost.’ Soybean hay harvest in full | 
swing; a good crop reported. Beans for 
seed will be collected: Oat threshing done; 
a much better yield than first reported. 
Some timothy seed yet to be threshed; 
prime seed selling on our local market for 
$1.75 per bushel. Potatoes a good::crop. 
A good crop’ of grapes. Peaches and plums 
a fair crop.. But.few apples. A. few farm- 
ers have begun to fall plow;. ground hard. 
—wW. H. Kline. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Sept. 7—No 
rain for two weeks. ‘Too dry to plow with 
horses, Tractors plowing for wheat. Corn 
drying nicely. Considerable of both good 
and poor corn. Crop will be much less 
than anticipated, and some engaging at 
55 to 60 cents. Oats 26 to 31 cents. Po- 

_ tatoes poor; Hay $10 to $12. Apples poor. 
—Monroe Newton. 

South-Central—Madison Sounty; Sept. 6 
We have’ been having very dry weather” 
the past;»week. The farmers are busy 
plowing and getting their ground ready to 
sow fall wheat. It is reported that. the 
ground is very~hard.. The threshing is all 
done in these parts. Some of the wheat 
is so badly damaged that it is only fit for 
hog feed. The third crop of alfalfa is be- 
ing harvested... Fall pastures arg+good. 
Farmers: are picking up spring. for 
feeding’ purposes, which) they a .aying 
$50 a head for..:We have the prospects 
now for the best crop of corn ever. One 
man reported that he counted 1,100 ears 
of corn on one row eighty rods long.—C. 
J. Young. 

Central — Hamilton County, Sept. 1— 
Plenty of rain; in fact, a little too much. 
Boone river has been bank full all the 
week, and ran over a little and got a few 
patches of spuds: on the low bottoms, Corn 
is coming along finely... Plowing is pro- 
gressing finely. County fair on next week 
with a good program. Hog prices good. 
Very little old corn in sight-—J. W. N. 

Eastern—Jones County, Sept. 1—Corn is 
maturing rather slowly the past two 
weeks. Much.damage.by wind. and -hail 
in this section: -Needs three weeks of 
good dry weather to mature. Fall pasture 
and new seeding are fine. Stock cattle 
very scarce and high. Very few cattle on 
feed here; Most pigs-are thin, but no re- 
port of disease yet.—Duane Rigby. 5 

Central—Greene County, Aug. 31—Pas- 
tures are nice for this time of the year. 
Corn is coming along nicely; in fact,.ears 
of early planted varieties are becoming 
hard. The potato crop-is. good. Eggs 25 
cents, cream 45 cents. Some 1927 corn 
going to market. New seedings of clover 
are growing splendidly. Some hog cholera 
reported over the county. Some vaccinat- 
ing for hog cholera prevention.—Mrs. A. 
F. Carl. ae , 

Central-Poweshiek County, Sept. 3— 
Threshing: is*finished. ' Small grain: good. 
Plenty of'fatl pasture. Cattle high: Some 
eround” plowed for. fall wheat.. Timothy 
seed a poor crop.—F. W. 

Northeastern—Howard County, Aug. 31 
—We Have had a great deal of rain the 
last two weeks and:shock. threshing« is 
about half: done. » Some: have donea: little 
plowing: . Our county fair started Tuesday 
with a fair attendance, but rain Wednes- 
day cut down the attendance. Thursday 
was the banner day.—H. E.. Wells. 

Northeastern-—Chickasaw ‘County, Sept. 
7—Corn has been coming? finely the last 
ten days;*the best fieldS are mostly dent- 
ed. A few © ‘started .to fill silos. -Not 
much. fall plowinge@one yet. Second crop 
of clover-is being made... Everything is 
selling well at the early-sales.—C. Laydon. 

Central—Tania ‘County, Sept: 7~+Thresh- 
ing was -finished here> the first ;of the 
week. Some fall plowing started. Filling 





of silos: is starting;.some are waiting’ until 


stock in fairly good shape. Good reports 
from fair circuit. Attendance at county 
fairs good this year.- Roads good.—Lacey 
Darnell, 

Northwestern—Clay County, 
Weather cool, but bright. Threshing done 
and plowing started in most fields. Corn 
needs continued dry weather to mature. 
Most ‘fields seem to. be ripening. unevenly 
and need two weeks before safe from kill- 
ing frosts... Some hog cholera: reported in 
this neighborhood, but hogs are doing 
finely. as a-rule. Some. started turning 
their hogs into the corn. Cream 47 cents, 
eggs 30 cents.—G.-W. Barnard. 

Northern—Butler County, Sept 1—We 
are having rather wet. weather lately. 


Sept. 7— 


Most of the farmers around ‘here are en- | 


joying the county fair this week, and I 
don’t blame them any for taking a few 
days off, for I’m doing the same. Plow- 
ing is the order’of ‘the day, altho some of 
the, lower ground: is getting pretty wet. 
Corn looks’ good; if the frost keeps away 
& little. longer we’ll get a good yield this 
year. The local sweet corn canning” fac- 
tory opened. last:-week,- but a poor crop 
of corn is reported. Some of the potatoes 
aré starting to rot in the ground on ac- 
count of the wet weather. 
in good: condition.—Geo. J. Mayer. 

Southern—Marion County, Sept. 6—Corn 
is maturing rapidly. Many fields are ripe 
enough for seed corn and appear to be 
safe from frost: The morning of Septem- 
ber 4, we had a very light frost at 42 de- 
grees. Pumpkins and green corn show 
effects of it. Threshing done. Apparent- 
ly there will be’ a very small acreage of 
wheat.. Most farmers delay wheat seed- 
bed. preparation a month .too long.—F. 
Marion L. Jolly. 

Western—Guthrie County, Sept. 8—The 
weather is dry and windy, ripening the 
corn nicely. Prospects for a big crop: 
Practically all the old corn gone. Silo 
filling commencing’ next week. Cabbage 
and. tomatoes plentiful. The third. cut- 
ting of alfalfa is a’ good yield. Potato 
erop good:—BHuis: Rogers, 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Sept. 7— 
Threshing done; a fair yield of good 
quality grain. Corn doing well, but needs 
much good: weather yet to’ put it across 
the home plate: in good shape. - Many 
fields are being plowed. Not many cattle 
or hogs on feed.-: Old corn well cleaned 
up. Considerable alfalfa hay -beine put 
up. .Many are deciding to’ move in the 
spring. Plenty of rain’the last two weeks, 
Fall feed good.—E. A. MoMillin. 

Central—Hamilton County, Sept. 8—The 
weather has settled down to very fine 
warm days. Corn is drying;out finely and 
now is a good time to pick seed corn. 
Plowing is well along..and is mostly done. 
Pastures::are fine: since the heavy rains. 
Hogs of all kinds. are doing finely, mostly 
on green corn. Cream-47 cents, eggs 30 
cents. Silo filling. next. week.—J..W. N. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Sept: 7—Since -the recent cool weather, 
corn is maturing rapidly and farmers-talk 
of picking seed corn soon. Third cutting 
of alfalfa in-the barns. Plowing for win- 
ter wheat is'nearly done. A federal vet- 
erinarian is supervisng the testing of cat- 
tle for T. B., and is not finding very many 
reactors, as this territory has been gone 
over*the third'itime and the T. B.’s are 
pretty well weeded out. Hogs all right 
here. Calvesifine. Vegetables plentiful. 
Mrs.’ J. A. 

WesternIda County, Sept. 7—The light 
frost: of ‘the 3d did no serious damage: It 
has warmed up! again. Ideal weather for 
corn, and-ituis ripening fast. Second cut- 
ting of*clover is: being put up in fine shape 
for hay.» Some plowing being done. A 
good many ‘stock and feeding cattle are 
being contracted for future delivery at a 
good, stiff price.—John Preston. 


All livestock | 





ILLINOIS 

Centrai—Macoupin County, Aug. 31—We 
are having very nice summer weather— 
just a little too dry. Threshing about all 
done; the yield was very good; quality 
above the average. 
nicely; looks like we would have the best 
crop that we have’ had for several years. 
Very little young stock on. the farms. Not 


Corn is coming ‘along | 


a very big erop of hogs in the county. : 


Pastures good and farm: wages: high.— 
Cc. J. Miller. 

Southeastern—Wabash County, Sept. 3 
—Very dry; cooler. Big peach and berry 


_crops; grapes and apples: Small wheat 
‘crop being put in. 


Not @ great. deal .of 


livestock: Many: county fairs going broke. 


Too dry for fall alfalfa sowing.—X. Y. Z. 
Southern—Wayne County, Aug. 31— 


‘Threshing now in progress; seed averag- 
ing fair. Some new threshing outfits, and 


a majority are operated by gas. Peaches 
are plentiful; selling price ranges ‘from 


$1.25 to $2. Cows and calves high. Cream 
42 cents; eggs 28 cents.—Mrs.:M. R. 
Vaughan. 


Eastern—Clark County, Sept. 1—ANcorn | ° 


that survived the early _part-ofythe season 
is doing well. 


Will be about 60 per Gent | 


of normal crop. Will mature better than | 


Threshed the best oat crop.in 
thirty-seven years. Corn $1.05; oats 30 
cents, wheat $1.50. Acreage of winter 
wheat small. Good demand for feeder pigs. 
—R. B. Apple. 

Central—Shelby' County, Aug. 31—We 
are in need of a good shower. Very little 
wheat ground: plowed, as it is too hard 
to plow. ‘Some corn has started to fire. 
Beans are not filling very well. Some are 
starting to feed: new corn. Spring sown 
clover is a‘ spotted: stand. Pastures: get- 
ting short.—S. M. Harper. . 

Central—Shelby County, Sept. 7—Still 
continues dry. Some*report shortage of 
water in: wells. 
drouth has -cut corn short from 5 to 10 
bushels: Very little plowing done. Pas- 
tures short, Several starting: to feed new 
corn. 
later. than usual.—S. M. Harper. 


last year. 


NEBRASKA 


Eastern—Sarpy County, Aug. 3i—Last | 


Sunday,. August 26, a cyclone: went thru 
our county, headed northeast; did a great 
deal of damage; wrecked four or five farm 
houses, broke off trees: and laid the corn 
flat. in.its path; also hurt five members 
in one family. It is cool at present. Corn 
is coming pretty well; some broken: down. 
—H. Eitelgeorge. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Aug. 30 
—We finally finished threshing in Jefferson 
county. Wheat and oats were especially 
good.» Corn is’ ripening :nieely. and prom- 
ises one of the best crops we have ever 
raised.: We have had plenty of moisture 
ever since’ the middle of June; too much 
at times.” Prairie hay and alfalfa ‘are very 
heavy. All garden crops and potatoes are 
a full crop—all but tomatoes; it was’ too 


Some estimate that. the | 


wet for them. Prices are low for wheat, , 


oats and corn. Potatoes are 60 cents per 
hundred: pounds:~ Fall- plowing: for wheat 
nearly finished;. many used- tractors to 
plow; more new.ones sold than ever for 


t 


' 


plowing; forty sold in. our little town.— ; 


Charles M. Turner. 





MISSOURI 


South-Central—Webster County, Sept. 5 
—The corn crop has come-out much bet- 
ter than expected. Pastures are fairly 
good;. but they need more*moisture. The 
grape growers are busy harvesting the 
crop.. The yield is good; quality excel- 
lent; but the price is very low—the crop 
will not much more than pay expenses. 
Silo filling will begin next week: 
corm is the best paying’ proposition at 
present:—J. C. Preston. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Sept. 8 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—The king of swat. 


The | 


Spring pigs will be on the market | 


toes, 110; grapes, 70; corn, 95, 


‘business. 








—No rain for two weeks. Corn well dep; 

ed and curing out finely,.and is Safe t- 
frost except-a few late plantings om low 
land. Our fair last week was the pe, 

ever, and well. attended: each of. the fie 
days. There will be a fourth crop = 
alfalfa. Lots of fall plowing has ead 


.done, and the usual amount of wheat will 


be planted. Apples are 50 per cent; Dota. 
Ca 
scarce and chickens and hogs 10 to pe: 
cent short of last year. Wheat $1 ore 
70 cents, oats 40 cents, hens 18 ‘cents 
springs‘ 24 cents, eggs 29 cents, cream: 43 
cents.—J. W. Griggs. , 
Central—Moniteau - County, 
Threshing: finished. The ground is too 
dry for plowing. Corn is coming in fing 
shape. Moniteau county fair held on Au- 
gust 29-31. Attendance and exhibits very 
good, Hog cholera breaking out in mgny 
herds. Eggs’ 26 cents, heavy springs % 


Sept. qe 


. cents, tankage: $4, bran $1.65.—A.. Reader. 








PROFITS] 


from , 
Livestock | 


PURE BRED ANDO 
' \:: OTHERWISE (7 
By A: Rambler 

One becomes accustomed to some estab> 
lished. practices not to his liking. It is 
repulsive to figure’ a 10 per cent tip on 
meals and -hotel. rooms, but if you expeet 
to return to the same restaurant or hotel 
and expect consideration, it is advisable 
to’ do ‘fas the Romans do.” The latest, 
however, is a 10 per cent premium paid 
by’ certain hog buyers: to truck haulers on 
all hogs delivered.. It amounts to the pork 


producer paying the bill. Buyers and 
truck men’ who ‘indulge in such practices 




















should be put on the Diack list. 





In visiting with a show ‘winner recently, 
it was revealed: that his entire herd was 
descended from one sow. He had eleven 
individuals, and placed none of them -be- 
low fifth in: the Ieading corn’ belt ‘state 
fairs. They were daughters ‘and grand 
daughters. of this famous. sow. A later 
check. found several sons. and grandsons 


‘had. won coveted ribbons in the hands of 


other breeders. ‘The value of the repro- 
ducing’ ability of the sow must not be 
overlooked. -- 





Fully one-third of the profits in pork 
production must be attributed to the num- 
ber of pigs: farrowed, the number weaned 
and their average weight:at weaning. Not 
only should. a-sow’s ability to reproduce 
the right kind be taken into considera- 
tion, but the way’ she does it. Daily gains 
after weaning, ' and the value of the car- 
eass on slaughtering, could not offset an 
unprofitable: start. 





Some: countries’ require their breeders 
to submit their herds: tova biennial inspee- 
tion for disease, and unless they can show 
a clean bill of. health they are not ak 
lowed to sell breeding animals. .We would 
like to see such a-plan in force in this 
country for the suppression of several 
breeders who persist im spreading conta- 
gious diseases: thruout: the country... They 
are few, however, and we trust before it 
is necessary to invite any more inspection, 
or governmental control, this class of 
breeders ‘will find it unprofitable to do 
Breeding stock raised properly 
fs worth: a premium. 








THE SHED ANDILL KNOCK: 
You Some PLIES! 







SL\M, COME OUT BEHIND ‘\: 
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M Cc. RIGHT 
OVER THE 
he | SHED ‘SOME 
5 > Roof, es Sock! 
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iT WENT 
THRU THE KITCHEN 
WINDOW AN’ LIT IN 
A CUSTARD PIE! 
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MARKETS 


E-COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


“he percentage columns in the follow- 
able are worthy of the most careful 
_ The first column gives percentage 
"present prices are -of pre-war, and’ the 
i nd. column percentage prices are of 
-¥ corresponding. week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
gost benefit out of this table is to note 
the level .of. prices as.a whole. For in- 
'gance, Fisher's wholesale price index. is 

151 per cent.of pre-war and 106 per 
<eent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
“are above and which below the general 
@nolesale pricelevel. From the stand- 

t of the pre-war base it will be noted 
t.cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 

of city_labor are above the general price 

“evel. Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper are 
| fecidedly below the general price level. 
“qn most cases the failure of these com- 
“modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








Percentage 
esent price 
of pre-war 

Percentage’ 

present price 

is of last yr. 


fs 


q 
“Fisher's index number 3 
CATTLE—At Chicago 


4 











7,300-pound fat. cattle 
4,100-pound fat cattle 
toners and cutters 

" Peeders 








HOGS—At Chicag 


Heavy NOSS .ececcccccseceses 
Light ROGS ccceccccccccccaces 


Ss . 
chee (rough) 
anh EES 
; SHEEP—At Chicago 




















“Tambs 
, WOOL AND HIDES 


“Quarter blood wool at Boston 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 


GRAIN 





169] 
137] 








At Chicago— 
No. 2 mixed . 


Wheat, No. 2 red ..... . 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 
On lowa Farms— 


a 





: MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meal, at. Milw’kee 
linseed meal, at Milwaukee 
‘Bran, at Kansas City 

‘Shorts, at Kansas City 














" No; 1 timothy, at Chicago... 
Wo. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
‘Bitter, at Chicago 
: wer seed, at Toledo 
‘ othy seed, at Chicago.... 


ton, at New York . 
, at Chicago 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 

















of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city: labor. ; 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war-normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indieates a price of $9:24 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next January. 

RAILROAD | LOADINGS — Figures show 

» the--percentage for the week ending 
Aug. 25, 1928, of the.1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding -week: 
Coal and coke 90 per cent, grain 99 per 
cent, livestock 85 per cent, lumber 93 

er cent, ore 100 per cent, and miscel- 
aneous merchandise 105 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 

\. York factory wages are 230 per. cent and 
railroad wages on the hour.basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Kansas City 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 


17.63 
17.12 


16.25 
15.75 


14.08 
13.88 


11.08 
10.95 


oO — 
Last week ... 
Week before 

Medium— 
Last: Week 2. cccscctces 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week .. 
Week ‘before 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and-prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and .good— 
st week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last Week .icccovceces 
Week before ......... 


eececceee 


17.50 
17.25 


14.47|13,00 
14:70 


11.65 
10.95 
11.66 
12.82 


10.75 
10.45 


8.25 
9.00 


6.90 
6.90 


12.93 
11.68 


9:25 
9.25 


eeeeeeees 


Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 


Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 








Heavy (250 Ibs. 
ast week 


up)— 


Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week be 
Light lights 
st wee 
Week before 
Smooth and rough 
heavy. packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before . 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 





/#March wed 
ne 


BRIECEINDEL: .0c-cccciccwscceces 
BEMEGH ..c'o 50. ce vingciecccesasece 
BY 206 


AMUATY cecccccvcccccececes 
les— 
BeOCLODEr .... o. s.0 00s EA a LOS. 


eee eresceeseserevess 








* 
Lambs (84 Ibs: down), 
medium to prime— 

Last -week 
Week before 

Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week: before 


14.67/15.00/14.57 
14.12}14.75)14.15 


10.88'10:88}10.88 


10.13|10.88/10.75 
Week _ before 10.25|10.62/10.62 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week 6.25} 6.25) 6.00 
Week before 6:25} 6:25) 6.00 




















4 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


, at Connellsville ....... 
/ iron, at Birmingham ... 
Sopper, at New York 
4 “4 petroleum, at ‘N. Yor 
4 er— 
"Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
INBCORY i 0 oc oe eae ar 
Yellow pine (southern) 
x8 No..2 com. boards. 
Yellow pine (seuthern) 
1x6 and 2'B (finish) ..) 
nt 





NOTH — Unless. otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at .an av-~- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


HAY 








Kansas City 





@ FINANCIAL 


nk clearings, per capita, 
Outside of New York, 
onth of July ..... 
érest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
New 


at York 
trial stocks 
lroad stocks 


ILROAD ‘RATES — Freight rates on 

mm and oats from Iowa to Chicago.are 

49 por cent of pre-war normal and on 

attle and hogs 133 per cent, The aver- 

age railroad workman is. now. getting. 
‘about. 63:8 cents an hour, 
i h 27 cents in 1914, or 


as compared 

about 236 per 

nt of the. pre-war normal. Sh 
*HAND: WAGES—Waeges of farm- 
ds in Iowa ate about.16@ per cent 





229 


137 
¢ 328) 
130 


168 
121 
101 














Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week ... 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 
Last Week ccccccoccoes 
Week ‘before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ..ccccscoses 
Week -before 

' Alfalfa, No. 1— 

i Last Week ..ccoccedde 
Week ‘before ...ecseee 

Alfalfa, standard— 

Last week ...ccerccsdes 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week... 
-Week before 
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Kansas City 
Des Moines 





- {1.01% 
1.00% 


1,00% 
99% 


Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week .... 
Week .before .. 

Oats— 

Last week ../. 
Week before ... 

Barley— 

Last week .... 
Week before .. 

Rye— 

Last week a 
Week before .. 
Wheat, No..2 hard 
Last week ....}1.12 
Week before ../1.11% 

FEEDS 


00. |. 
ITI. 


39% 
40% 


66% 
67% 


94 
97% 





1.10% 
1.14% 




















Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog »prices are 101 per cent of the ten- 
year average,:as contrasted with 122 per 
cent for fat cattle, 85 per cent for sheep 
and 109 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage , of -ten-year average for re- 
ceipts: and prices as they have-~-prevailed 
week by week for the past- eight weeks. 
Each week. is comnared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 


*HOGS 








Receipts at 


Receipts at: 
SBRE3F other mkts. 


iJ 
SBS RResrsee| Chicago 





July 13 te 19 

July: 20 to 26 .......... Sa 
July: 27. to; August 2...... 
August: 3 to 9....., 
August.10 to 16 ..... A 
August-17 ‘to 23 ...... ‘ 
August 24 ‘to 30 ae 
August .31 to Sept. 6...... 


tCATTLE 


9090 
cour 














Milwaukee 

Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 





July 13 to 19 sopaes 
July 20°to 26 ....cccccece 
July 27-to August 2 
August 3 to aebesacece 
August 10 to 16 .......... 
August.17 to 23 ..... avced 
August 24 to 30- 





Bran— 
Last. week.... 
Week before... 
Shorts— 
Last week... 
Week’ before.. 
Hominy feed— 
Last. week.... 
Week. before.. 
Linseed meal 
(oO. p.)— 
Last -week.... 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last. week... ./39.75 
Week before..}44,25 


| 
25.75)23.75|23.25}29.00 
26.25 | 23.75 /24.25/29.00 


26.75 |23275124.25/35.00 
27.12 24.38/35.00 


37.50 «2 {37.00 
37.50 ~/37.00 


47.50 
48.00 














70.00 
70.00 


39.90 
Week - before..|.....|..... <a baat 39.90 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 














STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
Belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in-pereentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 








38 


July 1, 1928, 
to Aug. 24, 


1928 


33 
Week ends 
, 1928 
Week end’ 
Aug. 24, 19 


Week end’ 
Aug. 17 





(Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas .. 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Total 7 corn 
belt states.. 


ResuSSPl Aug. 10, 19 
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' MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO 
PRICES 


Butter, .creamery extras, last. week 
46%c,. week before 474%4c; cheddar. cheese, 
last -week 25c,-.week before 24%c;.-eggs, 
‘fresh firsts, last week 31%c, week before 
31%c; ducks, last week 18c, week before 
18c; fat_hens, last week 28i¢c, week before 
2%c;. broilers, last week 30c, week before 
29e;-geese, last week 19c, week ‘before l4c. 


PRODUCE 





FEDERAL LAND. BANK: BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937,. were quoted - last 
+ week at 99 cents. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.30" 
per..cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last. week $14.44, week be- 
fore ‘$14.23. . Chicago—Last. week. $12.60, 
week before $12.35. j 





ARGENTINE CORN -PRICES 


No. 2 September corn at Buenos Aires 
rt last week for 84c, week before 
c. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in. ton lots. 





’ OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter . blood. wool ‘at ‘Boston is 50c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 22%c, 
shhome»grown: clover seed at Toledo $17.50, ' 
and cotton at New York .19.2c. Iowa ele- 
vator. shelled. corn :prices are about 86%4c: 
5% No. 3™shelled, new oats. 32c, wheat 
c. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the last week 
-August. were. .6,773,000.:bushels, as com- 
red with 7,296,000 bushels for the week 


in 


fore and «6,689,000 bushels for the same. |! 


week last year... Exports.of.corn the last} 
week in August were’ 52,000 bushels, as? 
compared; with ©43,000 ‘bushels for the’ 
‘week before and 11,000 bushels. for the* 
same week last year. Exports-of o the« 
; ére ,000° bush=. 

; ‘178,000: bushels - for 

the week before and 48,000 bushels for ; 
the same week last year. Ss, ae 





; July 13.t 


; August 17 to 23 


3 








July 13 to 19 
July .2 acveed 


July 27:to August 2...... 
August 3 to 9 
Amsust 10.20. 36.5. cece. 
August 17 to.23 ...... peed 
August -24 to 30 
August 3I to Sent. 6...... 








o 19 

July 20 to 26 meet 
July 27 to August 2...... 
August 3to 9 

August 10 to 16 


August 24 to 30 

August 31 to Sept. 6 
*Hogs, eleven-markets; cattle and sheep 

seven markets 

- {Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
tSheep and lamb receipts are, combined. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 




















| 1928: 
12.05] 
12.00} 
12.10} 


12.00} 
12.10| 1 











August 31 
September 1 .. 
September 4 ..... 
September 5 ..... 
September 6 








CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 








1928 | 1927 





August 31 - |2.0136|1.06%4 
September 1 ..... ets 1.07% 
September 4 ... -985411.07 
September 5 1.01% /1.05 
September 6 11.0154 |1.03% 




















EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the last -week 
August were. 8,747,000 pounds, as com- 
eer ee with 6,487,000 pounds for the week 
efore and 8,439,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
last week in August were — 6,012,000 
pounds, as compared with 6,077,000 pounds 
the week before and 5,766,000 pounds for 


in 


"the same week last year. 





‘CLEAN AND COOL MOTTO FOR MILK 

The two greatest. eauses of high bac- 
terial counts in milk are unelean: utensils 
and delayed cooling, says W. EB. Ayres, of 
the New York State College .of Agricul- 


ture. Even.a moderately. careful: dairy- 
man may have unclean utensils, for milk 
cans -or milk pails may contain bacterial 
jlodging places so concealed that the user 
(fails to see them; or his method-of ‘wash- 
ing may be incomplete. 

To ‘prevent giving: germs a home the 
.cans should have no open seams or cracks. 
Such -places retaining milk. material and 
imoisture, form snug harbors for millions 
of bacteria; and the growth which occurs 
here between milkings will wash into and 
contaminate the next warm .milk that 
reaehes it. All such pockets -should be 
+smoothly closed with solder. 

Immediately after using, .milk utensils 
should be rinsed in cool or lukewarm wa- 
ter, and. then thoroly washed in.a -solu- 
‘tion of washing powder and hot water, 
using sufficient powder to readily dis- 
solve any -greasy- material. A. brush 
cleans more effectively than a-eloth, and 
permits using hotter -water. When 
| washed, the utensils should be-rinsed and 
|sealded with boiling water and put in a 
clean, airy place -where they will drain 
and dry quickly. It is better not to wipe 
rthem, for the wiping cloth may be a 
;seurce of contamination. 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 





MISCELLANEOUS 








No, Insertions 





.]$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$.640 
1.68 | 2.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
1.34 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
1.92 | 3.84 | 5.72 | 7,68 
2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 

















No: advertisement for less than_ $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or vrint your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 

current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
er cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
ldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 3 








LOOK ahead. A farm home in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho,- Wash- 
ington or Sreqps: will provide for you and 
your family. w prices and easy terms. 
Write for literature (mentioning state) to 
H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 
REAL bargains improved faims, good 
condition, Crawford county, Iowa; also 
improved farms central South Dakota, 
and good grass and ranch land, South Da- 
ta. Terms. C. T. Prime, Box 1068, 
nsas City, Mo. 
Watlaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
u in touch with a market for farm 
nd that can be.reached in no other way. 
DES MOINES PROPERTY 
FOR SALE—i9 room house, next door to 
Des Moines University. Rooms rented. 
Good income while educating children. C. 
H. Taylor, Guthrie Center, Ia. 














SHETLAND PONIES 

SHPTLAND ponies, 100 head; horse colts, 

$35 and $40; write wants. Brooks Pony 
Farm, Belmond, Iowa. 

SHEEP 

T HAVE 160 head of good breeding ewes 

that I will sell for $15 per head. John 
Gehrts, Kingsley, Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR SALE—Twenty registered Shropshire 

yearling rams, twenty ewes, two regis- 
tered Shorthorn bulls, six Shetland ponies. 
F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and trade-marks.  .802 
Equitable Bldg., Des.Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
BABY CHICKS 
































COMMISSION HOUSES 


HELP WANTED 





WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- 
veal wanted for premium trade. 


AGENTS WANTED 


A Farmer or farmer’s son or 
man to travel in country; steady work; 








YEARS in business, Richard J. Col- 
lins solicits consignments, live pcultry, 
veal, etc. Sales prompt and satisfactory. 
Financially the best. - 840 Fulton St. Mar- 
ket, Chicago. 
WANTED—Broilers, chickens, all kinds 
dressed calves and selected white "ees 
mignon prices guaranteed. J. H. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, Ill. 
ONE cent premium on fancy poultry-veal- 
eggs. Furnish coops on request. H. F. 
Fischer & Son, Englew » Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 7236 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, 
turkeys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers 
wanted. Premiums-paid. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


GERMAN Police pups, four months old; 
dandies; parents excellent cattle an 
watch dogs; excellent breeding; male or 
female, $7. . Bloemendaal Kennels, Alton, 

Iowa, Box 52. -- 

ENGLISH Shepherd pups, guaranteed to 
work to suit or return and get your 

money; price, $7.50. Hawthorne Twins, 

Prescott, Iowa. 

COLLIE matrons, also puppies; sable and 
white; King Picaroon stock; A. _ 

pedigrees; natural heelers.. Laura Ander- 

son, Anita, Iowa. 

FOX Terrier puppies, beautifully marked; 
while they last, males $6, females $4. 

J. W. Lenker, Wilton. Junction, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


1OWA 

FARM for. Sale—Well improved, 80-acre 

farm, one-fourth mile from Sharpsburg, 
known as the Beckett farm; land in high 
state of cultivation. For terms, see Flora 
E. Ginn, Administratrix, Conway, Iowa. 
A 120-ACRE Story county farm for rent 

to responsible party. S. P. Lee, Cam- 
bridge, Iowa. 









































MISSOURI 





ar profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. 
-3409, “Winona, Minn. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BATTERIES 





SPHCIAL Introductory Offer—Parm light 

plant batteries direct from the factory 
at wholesale prices; guaranteed five years. 
——- $98.50 up. Amana Society, High, 
owa. 





FARM MACHINERY 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
ne gag $25 with bundle-tying at- 
tachment. ree catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
MANURE spreaders, $114 and $119, and 
packers, $77.50; direct from factory to 
farmer. Write, Box 287, Liberty, Ind. 
FOR SALE—14-28 Avery tractor; might 
take cylinder sheller on trade. J. Bz 
Mitchell, Farragut, Iowa. ‘ 
FOR SALE — McCormick-Deering 
tractor, A-No.'1 condition, $850. 
Mitchell, Farragut, Iowa. 
res GOPHER TRAPS 
TRAPS for catching pocket gophers; cir- 
cular sent free. A. F. Renken, G-444, 














15-30 
J. B. 








_ Crete, Neb. 





HEDGE POSTS 
HBDGE posts for sale. Car lots. Our 
prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 


LIVESTOCK 
BROWN SWISS 


FOR SALE—Two purebred Brown Swiss 

cows, due to freshen soon. G. G. Swan, 
Dows, Iowa. 

GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 

CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 

calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

__ _GUERNSEYS 

FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bull 

calves; excellent type and breeding; also 
imported cow, a good one. George Nichols, 
Estherville, “Iowa. 





























FOR SALE—120 acres, three mares, three 
mules, four cows,.three heifers, bull, five 
brood sows, twenty-two shotes, thirteen 
igs, boar, 250 hens, implements, house- 
ld goods and crops included; mile to 
railroad, 3% to town; fortv-five acres in 
cultivation; spring watered pasture, fuel, 
fruit; dwelling, 40-foot barn; owner alone; 
only $5,000 for all, part cash. Free List, 
September Specials, United Farm Agency, 
828-WF, New York Life Bldg., ansas 
City, Mo. 
THE price of farm land is beginning to 
rise again. We have a few good farms 
in north Missouri which can be bought 
now at lowest price. Reasonable cash 
yen balance like rent. Federal Land 
ank, St. Louis, Mo. 





JERSEYS 


JERSHYS for Sale—Twelve purebred and 

twelve high grade cows and heifers; 
several to freshen for winter milkers; 
T. B. tested; all cows have C. T. A. rec- 
ords. Midoaks Farms, McGregor, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 

high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 

STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
ERBFORD steers, calves, yearlings, two- 
year-olds, sorted in even sizes; most all 

dehorned; some T. B. tested heifer calves 
and yearlings; some fleshy cattle eating 
corn. V. W. Channel, Douds, Iowa. 




















i chix are better; single comb White 
ghorns, $7.50; single comb Reds, 
Barred Rocks, $8.50; White Rocks, $9.50; 
assorted $7. Catalog free. Gilbert L. Bell, 
Donnellson, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
400 Single Comb White Leghorn yearlin 
hens, early hatch pullets, large or small 
lots, price reasonable. John Hass, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. 
PULLETS WANTED 
U TS Wanted—Anconas; Buff, 
Brown, White, Silver, Black Leghorns; 
Black, Buff and White Minorcas; also 
White Rocks. What have you? State age, 
jie and price. Pullet Farm, Clayton, 
nois. 

















RHODE ISLAND REDS 
CHOICH S. C. R. I. Red Pullets, $2 each; 
yearling hens, $1.50 each. Mrs. Henry 
Asmus, Buck Grove, Jowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HARD Alfalfa Seed $7.20 per bushel; 

Sweet Clover $4.00; both test 95% pure. 
Return seed if not satisfactory. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


IOBRED wheat, pure strain, high yield- 
ing, frost resistant, recleaned seed, $1.50 

bushel, sacks 40 cents. Criswell Bros., 

Bettendorf, Iowa, Route No. 1. 


USED CARS 


R. & V. KNIGHT seven-passenger sedan 
for sale. Has been run only 16,000 miles. 
In fine condition in every way. Thorough- 
ly overhauled. Has‘been run by owner, 
who now has no use for so large a car. A 
real bargain. Can be bought at much less 
than its real worth. Write at once or 
come to see it. V. F. Halliwell, 1433 Locust 
St., Des Moines. 
IF YOU want to buy or sella car, it will 
pay you to see us. Eleven years in the 
business. The Car Shop, J. T. Nutt, 1012- 
1018 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa. 


























The Canadian Wheat Pool will this year 
advance to its farmer members an initial 
payment of 85 cents a bushel on wheat, 
basis No. 1 northern at Fort William. 
This advance is 15 cents a bushel less 
than a year ago, and reflects the caution 
of the pool management arising out of the 
fact that western Canada is now harvest- 
ing the greatest wheat crop in its history. 

The Canadian Wheat Pools, which con- 
trol the world’s largest supply of exporta- 
ble wheat, make an initial payment to 
their members when the. wheat is deliv- 
ered. Three other payments are made 
during the year and are determined by 
the price realized in the foreign market. 
The initial payment is therefore no indi- 
cation of the total amount the farmer will 
eventually receive. It is announced by 
the Wheat Pool management that they 
are starting the new crop year with old 
stocks practically sold out. 








WISCONSIN 

HARDWOGD~ cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the ‘owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LAND OPENING—A new line under con- 

struction in Montana opens a million 
acres of good wheat and stock country. 
Send for new line book. Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana offer best opportu- 
nity in two decades to secure good im- 
proved farms from banks, insurance and 
mortgage companies at a fraction of their 
real value. Send for lists. Improved farms 
for rent. "Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
have exceptional opportunities in fruit 
and poultry raising and iryi with 
mild climate and excelle scenic sur- 
roundings. Write for Free Book on state 
you prefer. Low homeseekers rates. E. 
C. Leedy, Dept. 807, Great Northern Rail- 
way. St. Paul, Minn. 
IOWA, Missouri and Nebraska foreclosed 

farms at cost for sale by bank. ‘Write 
John S. Sorenson, 50 So. La Salle,» Chi- 
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Notice to Our Classified Advertisers 


Effective October 1, 1928, the classified advertising 
rate of Wallaces’ Farmer will be 10 cents per word, min- 


When the Classified Advertising Department was 
established in May, 1923, the circulation was 79,000 and 
the rate was 8 cents per word. Your ad will now go into 
more than 120,000 homes and at the new rate of 10 cents 
the cost of reaching each thousand subscribers will be less 
than it was when the old rate was established. It will be 
more economical to use the classified page of Wallaces’ 
Farmer than it used to be under. the old rate. And, the 
number of readers continues to increase. 


Use a Wallaces’ Farmer Want Ad 
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COSTS OF TRACTOR OPERATIioNn 

The 1927 tractor records, kept by a 
number of Iowa farmers in cooperation 
with Iowa State College and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, show 
that the cost of tractor operation aver. 
aged $1.02 per hour of actual use, Prac- 
tically the, same as the average cost for 
1926. The records show that the average 


fuel cost was 30 cents per hour, d i 
tion 29 cents, interest on the value ff 
cents, repairs 12 cents, labor for repairing ~ 
and overhauling 7 cents, oil and grease 
10 cents, and shelter and other miscella. 
neous expenses 3 cents per hour. Total,” ~ 
$1.02 per hour. q 

Considerable variation was found in the 
cost for fuel and oil, depending on type of 
tractor, what fuel was used, and espe- ° 
cially on the skill of the operator. For 
the tractors using gasoline, the average 
per hour consumption was two and three- 
tenths gallons, while those using kerosene 
average two gallons of kerosene and one- 
tenth gallon of gasoline per hour. The 
average oil consumption was one-sixth 
gallon per hour. . 

We should bear in. mind that these are 
average figures, based on reports from 
both good and poor operators, large and 
small tractors, few and many days of use 
per year. While average figures are yal. 
uable as a basis for estimating charges 
that will be fair both to owner and cus- 
tomer who hires work done, they should 
not be set up as marks to shoot at by the 
tractor owner who wishes to make his 
tractor pay him the utmost net returns, 
but he should try to better the best rec. ¢ 
ords available. -By the careful planning 
of his farm layout, tractor operated equip- 
ment, and farming methods, he will be 
able to use his tractor efficiently for more 
different operations and thus for more 
days per year, which will cut down very 
rapidly the cost per day of interest on the 
investment, depreciation, shelter, and so 
on. By watchful and careful attention 
to adjustments and taking care of little 
things before they get serious, the good 
operator can save much in fuel and oil 
consumption, and especially in keeping 
down .the repair and upkeep costs. In 
tractor operation, as in other phases of 
farming, the successful farmer must not 
be content to average better than the 
worst, he must strive to excel the best. 





ORCHARD CULTIVATION PAYS 


An increase of forty-seven barrels per 
acre as an average for a ten-year period 
for a cultivated orchard as compared with 
an orchard left in sod is the record ob- 
tained by horticulturists at the experi- 
ment station at Geneva.in a test compar- 
ing the two systems of orchard manage- 
ment. Based on these experiments and 
on many years of observation in the lead- 
ing fruit sections of the state, the station 
specialists advocate the cultivation of 
most New York orchards during the sum- 
mer, followed by the sowing of a cover 
crop in the early fall. This system of or- 
chard management is believed to have de- 
cided advantages in most New York apple 
districts. 

In the station tests, an average yield of 
sixty-nine barrels per acre was secured 
for ten years in an orchard which was left 
in sod. During the same period, a culti- 
vated orchard produced on the average of 
116 barrels. The trees in the cultivated 
orchard also showed greater vigor ard 
made more growth than those in sod, it 
is said. ‘The beneficial effects of cultiva- 
tion are believed to be due to the saving 
of the soil moisture and the lack of com- 
petition between the trees and the sod for 
moisture and plant food. Also, insect 
pests and diseases are very noticeably cur- 
tailed in cultivated orchards where less 
protection is afforded the insects and 
disease organisms than they find in sod. 

It is pointed out by the station fruit 
specialists, however, that where soils 
wash badly’ or on rocky land where culti- 
vation would be difficult, tillage would be 
impractical. Also, the cost of cultivating 
an orchard is greater ‘than keeping it in 
sod, so that unless the-net returns are 
greater from the cultivated orchard there 
is no advantage in cultivation. On most 
apple soils in New York, however, it is © 
believed that tillage will prove more prof- 
itable than sod. 





Figures given out by the department of 
agricultural economics of Cornell Univer- 
sity show that horses are more expensive 
than trucks for hauling milk in the coun- 
try, for distances greater than four miles. 
Dairymen who used trucks saved 11 
cents on each trip, and in addition the 
trips were .06 miles longer with larger 
loads.. The average cost of hauling 100 
pounds of milk was 28 cents with horses 
and 22.1 cents with trucks. 





STORMS DAMAGE FARMS AND CROPS ~ 
During the past ten days, more damage “| 


has been done by excessive rains, hail, — 
wind-squalls and tornadoes than in any — 
similar period in the past three years, — 
states the crop bulletin issued by the 
Weather and Crop Bureau of the Iowa 
Department of Agriculture. Property loss- __ 
ae have often been greater than crop 
Osses. 
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4 taste in the songs he selects. 


| better as far as distance 
| Last night, KFI came in well, Crosley’s 
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ADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 








Get ready for a real political eampaign 
see that your sets are in good order. 
Never before has radio played such a part 
shaping’ the political destinies of the 
ntry. Both parties have made ar- 
rangements to cover the whole country 
th speeches, and there will probably be 
g lot of entertainment as well to hold the 
e pmterest of listeners. 
. The schedule may be subject to-altera- 
s, but will be adhered to as closely 
possible, and is as follows: 
2 The Republican party speakers 














will 


| proadcast over national hook-ups three _ 


" *pights a week, beginning September 15. 
ene Democrats will broadcast two nights 
weekly, commencing September 17.. The 
*gocialists have also made arrangements 
‘for at least two broadcasting programs, 
‘one in the east and one on the Pacife 


st. 
an addition to this schedule, other 
"speeches may be broadcast, including ad- 
dresses by Al Smith in the middle-west 
and the speech to be deliverd by Hoover 
‘at Newark, N. J., September 17. 

4 Democratic programs will be broadcast 
| ‘Wednesday and Friday, from 8:30 to 9:00 
p. m., Iowa time. On Mondays, the Dem- 
oecrats will broadcast from 8:30 to 9:00 a. 
m., lowa time, over eastern and middle- 

| western stations, and on Wednesdays from 
9:30 to 10:00 a. m., Iowa time. 

The Republican schedule is: Mondays, 
6:00 to 6:30 p. m., Iowa time, over thirty- 
two stations in the east, south and mid- 
d@le-west. Thursdays from 7:00 to 7:30 p, 
m., Iowa time, over a network of thirty- 
seven: stations. Saturdays from 7:00 to 
7:30 p. m., Iowa time, over twenty-three 
stations in the east, south and middle- 
west. Tuesdays, 9:30 to 9:45 a. m., Iowa 
time; over eleven eastern stations. Thurs- 
days, 8:30 to 8:45 a. m., Iowa time, over 
six eastern stations. 

The Republican schedule is given a lit- 
tle more completely than that of the Dem- 
ocrats—not from any biased point of view 
but because there has apparently been a 


little delay in announcing the complete - 


arrangements. 

The new plan of reallocation, which is 
supposed to change present radio condi- 
tions, has not been announced, but will 
“probably be made public before this ap- 
pears in print. Earl May, of KMA, Shen- 
andoah, announced Saturday that he had 
received -a wire from Washington with 
details of his assignment: He did not 
state what his wave-length was to be, 
but seemed to be satisfied, as it was 
“above 300 meters.” 

At about the same time,. Henderson, of 
KWKH, announced that he also had re- 
ceived a wire authorozing him to use 5,000 
watts, but ordering him to change his 
wave-length. He is not satisfied, and 
told the commission to go to h——. As 
‘usual, his broadcaster defied all-authori- 
ties and remarked: that the United States 
army had better be held in readiness to 
enforce the order or to go down south and 
“get”? him. 

| ‘Henry Field, of KFNF, has adopted a 
very quiet attitude in his controversy. 
According to May’s remarks last night 
(Saturday), the two Shenandoah stations 
will be too close together under the new 
conditions, and may cause local interfer- 
ence, but up to the present I have not 
heard Mr. Field make any remarks on the 
subject. 

Jack Todd is singing daily at KMA, and 
he is giving a great deal of pleasure to 
thousands of listeners. He has a voice of 
Temarkable quality. It is what I always 

‘calla sympathetic voice. His enunciation 
is excellent; he sings naturally, without 
' any apparent effort, and shows excellent 
My family 
' hopes to hear a great deal more of you, 

' Jack. 

Radio reception is getting better and 

is concerned, 


Station at Cincinnati was very powerful 
' and WBAP, Fort Worth, sounded like a 
local station. Distance hunting has not 
' died out, and many fans still get a real 
~ thrill out of listening: to a station 1,500 or 
» 2,000 miles away. Most listeners, tho, 
have become so accustomed to radio that 
_ they want quality rather than distance, 
' and they tune in only a few stations. 
' WHO, Des Moines, has been sending out 
“Some very fine local features lately, in 
addition to the New York concerts. The 
Studio orchestra is conducted by Edouard 
| Sheasby, a musician to his finger-tips, 
' He is.a talented violinist and also a-con- 
_ ductor with the ability to draw out the 
' best in the musicians he leads. 

On my set I use a B- eliminator, and 
lately I have noticed quite a hum; in fact, 
_ the noise was so loud sometimes that it 
Spoiled reception. Today_I found the 
trouble. The negative, side of the elim- 
‘nator was.eonnected to the ground. This 

d had been broken. Directly a new 














8Tound lead was connected, the hum dis- 
@ppeared entirely. A peculiar thing, and 
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eitthines, 


ws Porta rsa 











| Oe I can’t understand, -is this: Sometimes 


red negative. side grounded, there is a 
hum, and changing the lead to the 

e eliminates the hum. 
Radiophan signs off. 








‘DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 
SHORTHORNS 


Og 15—Consignment sale from herds of 
C. O'Malley & Son, Bert Brown, J. A. 
Bilderboos and Dr. M. J. Belton. Sale 


at Adel. Dr. M. J. Belton, manager, 
ee Iowa. 
16—Dispersion sale, C. A. Oldsen, 
Wall Lake, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS . 
Sept. 18—Otto Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Sept. 27—G. L. Emmert & Sons, Mason 
City, Iowa. 
Oct. 3—F. Lb. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 3—E. C. Forest & Son, Mount Ver- 
non, Iowa. 


Oct. 8—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa, 
- 9—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 
. 16—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
. 11—Andrew ye ge Ames, Iowa. 
. 13—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Iowa. 
. 15—G. P. Klein & Son, Altoona, Ia. 
. 17—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
. 19—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 
.22—M. L. Lemley, Melrose, Iowa. 
. 23—R. F. French, Independence, 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 10—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 

. 11—P . Gaherty & Son, Storm 


Lake, Iowa. 
Notz, Creston, Iowa. 


Ta. 


Oct. 12—Wm. O. 
Oct. 16—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Oct. 30—B. H. eimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
Oct. 31—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Iowa 
Nov. 1—W. & J. N. Ernst & Ernst Sis: 
ters, Marcus, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 1—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa, 
Oct. 2—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Sam Roberts, Jefferson, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 17—Knotek Bros., Riverside, Iowa. 
Oet. 18—B. F. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 
Oct. —" Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 


— — A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 17—L. C. Reese, Prescott, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia, 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


‘hose who desire to make changes bgt ede a 
“ae ae cyan Se running mass have 


‘dre! Toa aeeally Re fanerted If 
dial coe eae “emning of the week of 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 

epement of G L. Bush, is main- 
asa s ee to our sub: bers. 

Mr, Bush’s services are ‘available 
our readers: without charge, 
purpose of -helping- them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. -if- you: wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in-finding- what you want in 
the way of @-purebred sire or foun- 
dation steck-of any kind, write us, All 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, iowa. 

















Field Notes 


HESS’ POLANDS 

Your first and one of the best chances 
to solve your boar problem is September 
18, at the farm of O. J. Hess, Worthing- 
ton, Iowa. ‘“‘Ot” has maintained a good 
‘Poland China sow herd for many years, 
and the class of pigs he raises is no 
ehance. They come from a producing 
line sired by boars. that are the best pro- 
eurable. Roads are nearly all paved or 
graveled to Worthington, so plan to drive 
to the sale.—Advertising Notice. 


~ G L. EMMERT & SON 


G. L. Emmert & Son, of Mason City, 
Iowa, are selling an offering, September 
27, that is distinctly in a class by itself. 
These Poland Chinas are sired by Finan- 
cier and The Peacock, two of the out- 
standing boars of the breed. . They are 
farrowed by one of the most formidable 
groups of sows assembled in one herd. 
Backed by this foundation, their _repro- 
ducing ability should be assured. The of- 
fering will speak for itself, so write for 
catalog.—Advertising Notice. 

JERSEY CATTLE SALE 

Mr. Omar Hammond, of Princeton, Mo., 
is selling an- offering of Missouri devel- 
oped Jersey eattle, September 27, and will 
include in his sale twenty head of Duroc 
Jersey sows and forty stock hogs. If you 
are interested in Jersey cattle, write Mr. 
Hammond for catalog.—Advertising No- 


tice. 
NELSON’S DUROCS 

Mr. N. K. Nelson, of Alta, Iowa, is 
starting a card ad in this issue of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. He is offering Duroc boars 
by Supreme Stilts, sired by a litter-mate 
to the champion, Bobby Stilts.. The pigs 
are of good type and quality, and are sold 
on approval. Look up the ad and get in 
touch with Mr, Nelson today.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 





BOOKLET ON BETTER GRAIN 
STORAGE 


Those of our readers who are interested 
either in adding to their grain storage ca- 
pacity or in seeuring better and more effi- 
cient storage will find much to interest 
them in a new booklet, ‘‘Increasing Farm 
Profits Thru Better Storage Methods,” 
published by the Better Storage .Bureau, 
Columbus, Ohio. - This; booklet contains 
some very timely information about ctr- 
ing and grading of corn and the enor- 
mous losses caused by rats and mice, as 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


403-7 Securities Building 


1 iin viet a ced. 
‘We Can Save You 


Lots of Money 


_If-you intend to buy choice Hereford yearlings 
or twos this fall, 
limited this year. 


Live Steck Exchange, Inc. 








Don’t wait. The supply is 


Write today. 
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inancier 
Sept. 2 


Write for catalog. 





One of the best offer- 
ings of Poland Chinas 
to sell this season is 
being offered Sept. 27. Boars sell, sired 
by Financier, one of the largest, soundest 
boars of the breed and Peacock a show 
boar known to every admirer of the 
breed. ‘We are offering several of the 
choicest pigs that will sell this year. 


Col. Murphy, Auct. 


G. L. Emmert & Sons, Mason City, lowa 


Peacoc 

















; of 
Mo $08 atin 
0. J: HESS, 





Don’t Forget that You Can Solve Your Boar Problems 
September 18 


Pejand Chinas. will sell this season. Whether you needa 
yeu can buy him here down to the last individual offered. Be with us sale 


herd boar or one for pork 
day. 


WORTHINGTON, IOWA 











affected -by good and bad. storage meth- 
ods; and explains the merits of .metal 


‘storage -bins-and cribs as: compared: with 


other methods, Copies~- may be secured 
on request from the above address. 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


Pag: Cattie and Duroc Jersey» Hogs, 
.. THURSDAY, SEPT. 27, 1928. 
a cae 








: y 
pigs; 40 ‘nead ef choice steck hogs. For vartiealars 
catalog write 


OMAR HAMMOND, Princeton, Missouri, 
or B. C. SETTLES, Sales Manager, 
Palmyra, Misseuri. 


HOLSTEINS 


Ss ERAL splendid Beis 
Batis for sale sired by King Pierertje Pieve SDe 
Kol. He has-a record of 1200 ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test.and his nine nearest dems have a record 
os So Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
ie Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
Stee mos. of age. ma. Rensink, Mespers, Ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Aberdeen Angus 


Six nice beefy bulls of serviceable age = sale. Black- 

caps, Trojans, Ericas, etc., sired by Elation K., a 2,200 
ibs State Fairwinner. Write or come and see them. 
W.S. AUSTIN, DUMONT, 1OWA 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Fi r ew r) rk Ss Known wherever Durocs 


are. If you haven't used 
a Fireworks let your 
next herd boar be one. 
at all times. 




















Breeding stock for sale 
d.L. Harper and Sen, 
Real bargains in Duroc sows bred to 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


for fall litters. Write today or come and see them. 
McHEE BROG., Creston, lowa 


FANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


£ ee wen depth, 
feagth ew = pte stock for sal 
KNOTEHSBROS., pm eoche Iowa 


Netson’s Durocs 


March boars by — Stilts with plenty of size 
» We ship on appreval. 


ALTA, IOWA 


Ames, Iowa 














N. HK. NELSON, - 





HAMPSHIRES 





We ean it you out with 


Hampshire Show Litters 
Either in a | or Senior pigs: Write-for descrip- 
tion or come and piek them out. 


Big Four Farms, yn, Iowa 


HAMPSHIRE * Sows-and gilts bred to farrow 
one: Gilts not bred. 

Boars of all sizes. C. OD 

C. A, PEENTICE, Sae.City, Iowa 


OARS, Purebrad Roneiies a ready for 
immediate use. Pulaed oe up. Also some 
Bice fall gilts. i Selma, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


THE ISLAND FARM 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Choice spring and fall boars sired 
by Prince of Fashion, 1926 World's 
Junior and Reserve Grand Champion 
Prince of Fashion 888isted by 2d prize Junior boar at 
1927 National Swine Show. 
These pigs have been nicely developed on our great 
alfalfa. With many years experience on mail erders 
we know we can please you. 


A. L. LINDBERG, Maxwell, Nebr. 


: TAMWORTHS 


AMWORTHS. 3 ey gilts and one nnrelated 

fall boar, $150. i or 3 fall en and one unrelated 
fall boar, $190.00, 75 gilts and 20 boars from-whieh to 
pick. Deliver fifty miles free by truck. Golden Rod 
Stock Farm, R. R. No.1, Box 111, Davenport, Iowa. 


























\AM WORTH. boars—winter and spring farrow 
Bave oy buy now. Ask for booklet on herd. 
ég.J3.NEWLI Stebel lowa 
On Fives Primary No. 7 


CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Hogs 


of quality at reasonable prices. 
MeHINLEY BROTHERS & SOXS8, 
Melrose, Lowa 


SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


Flock headers and show flocks, or individuals for the 
coming stete fairs. Shropehires, Oxfords; Hamp- 
shires, Southdowns, Rambouillets—rams and ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


HORSES. 

Registered-Percherens £22457" 

blacks and grega, ton and heavier, 
lower. 






































wre qupply your wants wit with h spgsbing- in the © . Younger stallions™ price. 
iin pricing fa -_ boa: ares foal bred 

for early iy delivery. 1 Write or Visidour herd . 5) s = ———S 
Sam Hoberts and Sens, iowa CHANDLER, R.-7- CHARITON, IOWA 

. AUCTIONEERS 
» Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 

Hi. S.anéd W.B. DUSCAR, Creston, Jowa. 
ne ws er eee ae TON 
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WI RS RIE PNY aM 


eS WF NTIS ACI ASO 


i Bakewell Riverside Range. 


_Radiona Dealers 1 in lowa 


Aakioy Haettelmgier & prenearer Gacponter. 5s ete Teele Sas Golberg 
Adai Ww. Bu Carroll A. 5 


a 
Adel....Buckman & Van‘ Hoaeon, 
Akron. a: B. Cunningham & Son 


Ainsworth....Cooperative Store Centerville....... Sol Rosenbaum 
Albia............Darby Wood Chariton.......... Dunshee Bros. 
Albion............F. W. Stevens Charlotte. Nee & Soenksen 
} 7 SS Aa eee Cc. Urmson GHEE -ORKs 6006. ccc ee ee ces 
Algona....... Cliff Hardware Co. _..seeeee Bohrosaer & Schrieber 
Alleman....Ward Hardware Co. Chatsworth..... .-..Jas, Taggart 
Allison.... Allison Hardware Co. pe ay nabs ae Benda Hardware 
Iton.......A. M. Braskamp, Sr. Cherokee........ R. Nicholson 
Altoona....Porter Hardware Co. Churdan. Churdan Mercantile Co. 
te  MAUVDIN. cc cnc0oc0sie Louis Mundt = Clarence............ A sa 
Ames......3; Carr eg Co; Clarinda. -H. & S: Hardware Co. 
j AnamoSa.........5 G. Monroe Clarion... .....%+ O. E..McGahey 
Anita. .C. W. Clardy’s ‘iuchoure Clarksville;Clarksville Hdwe. Co. 
Anthon. eae W. Thayer & Son. . Cleghorn....Vern. H. Hitchcock 
Aplington.....Arends’ Hardware Clemons...Brackney Hdwe. Co. 
Arcadia..........%. Rehker Clinton....Ehlers Hardware Co. 
Archer...... De Vries Hardware on) eR — Hardware 
Arlington........ M. Mintzloff ERE RE Fes L.. Skinner 
Armstrong Free Corner Hardware SS Rr sgt ‘L. Tichenor 
Atkins...., fee BNE ag Fo J. H.-Koehn Columbus: SO ee J. C. Richie 
; Atlantic........ “Hansen & Lowe © Columbus Junction.I. A. Endsley 
4 Auburn..Auburn Hardware -Co. CONRKAG. vas0. ci css Beck & Spiva 
Audubon..... .Carter Hardware 


Aurelia......Rapp-Hardware Co. 
Avoca..........-Arthur Schmidt ete ie Mies FE “Le Applegate 
Cc ey. < a 
Bagley..J. A. Peterman & Sons Counsell Blutte cee adeieseveccess 
Fuchs Seed oe'os 01 


Bancroft. ....s0..... A. 


Hundreds of hardware dealers—all over Iowa are no 
model of the newest and most efficient. heating device for the 
Fireplace Radiona is the proven practical warm air plant for any 

Placed in the living room it resembles a modern granite fire 
of furniture—and far more attractive than the old style heater. D 
than a furnace in the basement, the Radiona furnishes warmth 0 

steady flow of freshly heated air through every room. 

No need-to live in one heated room while the rest of the ho 
and be comfortable all winter. There is a Radiona dealer near yo 
town on the list below to find the name of a dealer. who can sho 


= 


There’s One‘ 


Casey. J.-C; ATE Re 


~ Corning....... 


Barnes City... Ea W more. & Co. Gmic.:...'.... 


Battle Creek..... 


Baxter....... srg Noah’ a red 
2 oe acon Dallas Center oe oe W. A. Snyder 

Belle Plaine......... Frank Stok 
Bellevue..Young Hardware Co. 
Belmond.........Cato C. Gri 


r Bennett Sivivetece 
q Bettendorf..... 


Blockton. 


Browns........ 





Griesy cavenbert. 
. Blair 

Bettendorf Lor. & Supply Co. 
-.-.eCloos & Simmons 
Bloomfield. .... Harter & Vorhis 


Brooklyn. :: Breckenridge & Co. 


Sowers Crawfordsville. . .Davidson Bron. 
Creston..Creston Hardware Co. 


ig 










! i 
tetany aes hes: 7 ane ee 0. Benfield 
: eh ERD a beinch Glatt fee tes sc Denison..Pfarr-Gebert-Hunt Co. 
es Rese W. S. & A. V. Blackford Dewit ++.--Albert Filer 
Boone....:. Crary Hardware Co. Dewitt. . .. Conover. & Co. 
Botna........ Botna Grocery Co. Dexter. . Chambliss -& Son 
y MOMNOWM cis isso. cw ccs eseckenes Diagonal Jas. oe & 
. -Boxholm Hdwe. & Implt. Co. Dixon:..........s..-..Gus Engel 
Boyd ee on Ne Bergman Bros. DONMNSMSOM 6 soe MTT Ao 
radgate.. *"hisGrears Hdwe. Co. ..+++Donnellson Hardware Co. 
Breda BE SESS Breda Hardware Co. Me Ge Pedick & Sons 
ridgewater........ 4 ° 
Bromeg 0 Wm Clark ‘Schwieger & Oler 





eee e ees eeseese 


Buffalo Center................. Ourant... Durant Pantware Co. 

sang ens ...Swenson & DeVries Oyersvilie........G. H. Brunkau 
Burjington. ...-Nichols Hardware DPysart.......Braden & Schmidt 
Burt. ..cvccvescscccsAs Jensen 


' Bete ee Ete SQ. army..x.. ++ss...Gard Hardware 
INONEIOT Ss 905.5.04's 0's ssh oa s'ss'00s 

7 Nubson & Jacobson’ urn. “Co. Eddyvilie.:01+1-3. A: Van Dyke 

Galumen. evesccses Wm. Schuenke Eldridge: .....Jas. H. Wiese Co. 

Camanche............ E..G. Cady  Elkhorn...........Chris.. Larsen 

Cambridge..Fotland Hdwe. Co. Elisworth....... -C. J. Olson 

Elliott...Weaver Hardware Co. 

Emmetsburg..... M. F. Kerwick 


Essex....Corn Valley Hdwe. Co. 
Estherville.Estherville Furn. Co. 
Se ee ----Geo. A. Stuhr 
Exira. sirah resneqy eae N. Corl 


Fairtiold., .. 06032500 F. M. 

Farley........ Ransom & Arquitt 
Farmington....Jansen & O'Neil 
Farnhamville.Harter & Farnham 
Fayette....... Cc. W. Knight 
Fenton..... weeceee W. BE. Stoeber 
Ferguson...... nore R. Finders 
PONUMS 5.54.00 sckss J. Kenning 
































Fontanelle. . of a. Hdwe. 
Forest City..... 

















GRIVRG 62 sain vntcs o skh 
Garner... 
Garwin.. wiccccecs 





Centerdale...Farmers Exchange 


Coon Rapids io V emne Whitnell 
.P, F. Cummings 


Ww. Danae Hdwe. Co. 
.. The Specialty Co. 
H Swanson 
T. i Connell & Co. 
cb et cee Cassin 
“LO. Sepers Store 


slew ee eree eee eeseese 


beaten < .Capital. City. Tin “Shop 
Soto 


z. ide Pfaltzgraff & Son 
; 7 . G Zeiser os > igi ada 
; Buckeye........Chas, Ackerman 


Buffalo...........H. A. Dorman Dunlap..M. CG. Dally Hdwe. Co. 


Earlham........John--McLennan 
Eariville..........F. M.- Darling 


-Koto & Perry 
— Fort Dodge... “Prusia Hdwe. Cc 
Fraser....Fraser Mercantile Co. 
Fremont,...C. E. Carter Hdwe. 


. M. Walters 
.-C._ J. Schneider 
M. Magnussen 


Rock Island Stove Company W-4 Rock Island, Ill. 




















Gibson.............R. L. Wilhite 
—” City..Gilmore Hardware 


peeve eeeeeeeeJOhN E. Lewis 
Gladbrook.........F. L. Carlisle 
Glenwood, H. Daniel 


nabs 
Goldfield. ‘Blewett Hardware Co- 
Gowrie....Lennarson & Johnson 
Graettinger hee ea Chas. Jensen 
Grand he at: Agi 
Grand Mound........J. A. Gilles 
Granger... ...cc0: “Harry McCahill 
0 eee Garmire & Liken 
Greene... Bon weaner Hardware 
Greenfield. a & Power 
Grinnell: .cecss eee. H..R. .Ritter 
Griswold, :/G. P. Meredith 
Grundy Center. .Cohrt & a ay 
Guernsey...... E..G. Miner & Co. 
Guthrie Center..Thos. N. Webb 


Halbur....The Drees Hardware 
Hampton............H ‘O.- Beed 
Hancock.....ee0s Louis somes 
Hamburg..........¢.: -Wert Reid 
Hareoure.. «Harcourt Hdwe. Co. 
LL ea Hansen 


A ot te A 
Hartford. Mékiveen& Henderson * 


Hawarden...The Corner Hdwe. 
Hayesville. eae Lbr. Co. 


+ gapped enalpay C.* Goss 
Hille. 3.56. . -A. L. Jenn 
Homestead. --Amana Society 
Tioenere = epee P. DeJong 
Hubbard... ..Boeke™ ry Waterman 
3 Sera -Hull ‘Hardware Co. 
Humboldt... Po EE a 
-Vonderhaar Hardware Co. 

Humeston. ..:.. Tull Probasco . 


i&& 
-- Huxley Hardware Co! 


Huxtey.. 

rnainviala. # op oH Reynolds & Co. 
Inwood....... Ladd -Van- Dyke 
Ireton:..... Van.De Water & Co. 
Irwin...:......Peter. Steenhusen 
GRMMIORS 2S. SC ebevinesiess 


.Cher ryholmes- Hayward Co. 
Jefferson.. -Jefferson Hdwe. Co. 


Kanawha....Judd Hardware Co. 





Kellerton...... Kinsey~ & Kinsey 
Kellogg..... C. R. Moberly & Co. 
Kensett. .Joh sha Hatdware Co. 
Keokuk...... Feeney. 
Keswick. .W. T Unite & Son 
Kimballton pase eas sheacs ees 

Kimballton Hdwe. & fico! Co. 
Kingsley. ..... s.'L. Knowles 
Knoxville “Gandereiit & Yarnell- 
Lacona,..... oC. Le Vz Shape. 
Lake a ES aa 

wees W. Crawford & ‘Son 
Lake - itis. +.sRusten: & & Goren 
Lake Park.......... A. C. Bra 
Lamoni..C. U. Grenawalt iutate 
Latimer....... --..John N. Kolb 
Laurel.......s.c.0,..ds C. Bulfer 
Le Claire. .... 24%. m. F. Kruse 
Lehigh..Timmons Hardware Co. 
Lenox. ‘Barber Boltinghouse -Co, 
Leon .... ee ard Hardware 
Lester......... L. V. Chamberlin 
Lewis....... Woodward & Gates 

. Linden. ........... Craft & Craft 

Lineville.......5.. G. E. Wheeler 
Liscomb...... Geo. W. Biersborn 
Lockridge:....... W. C. Rauscher 


Lone Rock.....J. M. Blanchard 
Long Grove... - Thos. ‘McKinney 


Lorimor.. Li, = Buckingham, 
Lost Nation. +33. Bi Gilroy. 
Lovilia..... cancers Keeton & Co. 
Lowden........ - Freund & Co. 
Luverne.....C. H. Lichty & Son 
Madrid.. -.Hutton 2 Lucas 
Malcolm......--.... Ww. Vogel 
Malvern....The MoCord "Hdwe. 


Manchester..........-.seeseee. 
Wie eecese Stearns & McCormick 


Manilla. ers Hardware Co, 
Manning. ic. Reinholdt & Co. 
Manson. OMe A. Trumbull 
Mapleton. . --S. Odell Estate 


Maquoketa... Ringlep Hdwe. Co. 





comet .J._A. Hitchcock 
ae. --.Jos. Hamilton 
WMATORGO. . Svc ccc ccs ceccegces 


R. a Shannon Hardware Co. 


Marion...Kendall Hardware de, 
Marq uette....... Hervison & Co. 
Marenatitown: Slaboch Hdwe. Co. 
Mason SY Mier Wolf & Sons Co. 
Massena...H. E. Marlow & Son 


Massillon..... -..P. H. Schneider 
Maxwell........ eee. BD. BOwen 
Maysville. Se Grover Meyer 
Mediapolis............ A. C. Fry 
Melcher....... Rowley Hardware 
Meivin....... Frank BE. Buchholz 
Merrill sec Geo. Pew Co. 
BARIOW. 5 ose Sos R. D. Amsberry 
MURON..-.cccccee Jolley Hardware 
Minburn..... G. W. Clark & Son 


Missouri ee: ms BE. Brundige 
Monroe...... —— Bros. 
Monticello..... tA J McNeill 
Montour........... Ww. 5 Bridges 


Montrose......Kerr & Kennedy- 


Moravia....... ..-P.-D. Schreiner 


Morning Sun.......C. P. Pierce’ 


Mt.’ Union.........Geo., -Bloomer 
Moville.......... ‘..4.D._E. Barto 


~Muscatine....Bowser Impl.. Co. 


(| agutehemspeer gs: 3 H. Martin 


‘ Nashua.Fangman: Hardware Co. 


Nevada..... Reedholm Hardware 
New Liberty...O. P. Friederichs 
New London... Wright's Hdwe. 


New SEATON: «vs ¢¢ F. Watland 
Newton........3.. S. S. Marshall 
New Virginias Riggle & Carver 
NIGHOISs. 272 0-0 sin eB b0 2 < H. eke gy oa 
Nora Springs. .Tatum Hdwe: 

North Englisit...... N. S. Siiller 


Northwood. .Jacobson Hdwe. Co. 
Norway....sceeeeseed&CO ob Kimm 


Oakland.........-Heft & Wilson 
Ocheyedan....... Ross Hardware 


Odebolt......Swanson Hardware. 
. Oelwein.... igs Hardware Co. 


Ogden......A. P. Cotton & Son 
GGG. 5 a5 cise cot Te J. A. Anderson 
OU... 0% Terrell Hardware Co: 
Onawa Thurston Hardware 
Orange City. ..Schuller & Kraai 


. Osceola:..... Paul Hardware Co. 


7 Gilchrist 
» Fabritz 

- Scanlon 
Oxford Juiitioii Buresh Hdwe. 


Pacific Junction........«.+. 
ee & Empkie 

Panora...... occeceee be. M. Tilton 
ParkKereburg ioe vsicie oc% 0500 ccc 

Canwate pits Mosher ‘& Tiedemann 
Paton....-- veeee-O. B. Stribling 
enenina eer Ae a A. Bock & Son 

Pella...... Vandermuelen & Co. 
Perry'....McCreary_Bros. Hdwe. 
POreia. ... 03.00 See ae bet Beret 
Peru. . o.i. ess », 


Ponanontae poses H.C. Gaadyber ae 
Pomeroy....Breiholz & Behrens 
‘Popejoy......... Albert Jacobsen 


Portsmouth: Greiner & Gallagher 
Prairie City..... ... Jenks & Son 

Pulaski..........J. E. Matthews 
Princeton .....csecceseeeessDOll’S 


Quimby.....Burcham & Rollins 


Eeayntts . eeeoses- Varland Bros. 
Ra ...s2...Quame Hardware 
Randail, suoccecece es LiemaAne 
Redding.. eevee ecceesocsscecces 
Redding Lumber & Hdwe. Co. 





Remsen.........- . T. Wictor 
Renwick..... . Chas. * Pd et 
Riceville..... vévae eee F. Morf 
Richland........ i Allerdice 
er ag ‘Gchrowter & Schrieber 


-~ sn th & Gaskill Hdwe. Co. 
Ringsted....Christiansen & Son 
Rippey. ;Kirgis Implement Co. 
Riverside.R. H. Heitzman & Co. 






Riverton...... -Shull & Son 
Rockford. D. Steuben 
Rock Rapids. ..J. H.. Katt 
Rock Valley.......see.see 


eeeeee We. Vander Well & Sons 
















Rockwell city oeeeesA. F. Bledsoe 


Roland, see C. Magnussen 
Rolfe .A. B. Symes 
Rose Hill “Frank Anderson 
Rowley...... Eclipse Lumber Co. 
Rudd...... evesrvnrs os A. Hansen 
Ruseells 5 cece seas Wm, Linville 


Ruthven. Ve eeeeee Wigdahl Bros. 
Sac City..:.........E. P. Lowry 


St. Ansgar... ..sc.ccce. W. A. Moe 
St. Charles.......... Neal & Son 
SL REE eer ee C. J. Hallowell 
Sanborn....Leonard & Winters 


Schaller. Ralph Bond Hardware 
Schleswig. ..Green Bay Lbr. Co. 


Searsboro:..... veoeveds R.-Orcutt 
Seymour. :...-....5 Smith & Son 
Sheffield. -Kammeier -‘Hdwe. Co, 
Sheldon...... Sheldon Hdwe. Co. 
Shell Rock. See ny! Hdwe. Co. 
DldnOs cos occs6 in Je Ettleman 


Sigourney. PTR Hdwe. Co. 
Sioux Center.Hoeven Hdwe. Co. 
Sioux City.C. A. Smith Furn. Co. 
Sioux Rapids. -Larsen Hardware 


SIAtOG... 5a eas dite S. Grunsted 
South Amans. ss Amana Society 
pencer..... Bjornstad Co. 


Spang Lake: Rorebeck & Jackson 





_Stanhope....... «--..A. Snyder 
Stanwood. /.Hart Hardware Co. 
State Center.. Pie ac ke & Son 
. StocKport.. Conyers 
, Stockton. Siar Holst 
Storm Lake. vane A. P. Olson 
Stratford. -Swedlund Bros. 


Strawberry Point..L. A. Klisart 





‘Struble.. as Pet ges Hardware 
- Stuart.: Frank Eckardt 
Sully:. “Dieleman Bros. 


Sunbury... ee ane & Co. 
Sutherland.....:..-: = Eke 
Swan. .Swan Lumber & Coal Co. 


Tabor........P . B. Laird & Son 
ie i eee Tenhoff Hardware 
Templeton. veteccetnee. oe awes 

. Greteman Estate 


Thornburg... cesses Ae. Se gr 
Titonka......25 seme Ws Stott 
Truax.. “Lanning "Bros. fbr Co. 
Truro. .....eeeeecesWe D. Kale 


Union..... J. E. Eckland & Co. 
Ute....Hstate of S..T. Hitchens 


WPI Soc cae ‘epesseassds a. Dully 
Van Horne..... ..P; N.- Paulsen 
Victor........Chas. A. Ferguson 
Villisca..... es+».-James A.°Dunn 
Vinton......lowa Hardware Co. 


Walcott...........Grover Meyer 
WVGNOONS 667 sc cetess Koch & Ruwe 


-Walker...Hanlon Hardware Co. 


Wall Lake -Swanson & Hasch 
Walnut... Walter J. “Hoffmann 
ton... - Stewart 
Waterloo...... Nichols ‘& Gates 
Waverly. plewaaer Hdwe. Co. 
Webb....... Webb Hardware Co. 
Webster bat “Powers Hardware 
Weldon. G. Ashby. & Son 
Wesley........ ..John Amesbury 
West Bend.....-.F. L. Fleming 
West Branch...... E. F..Gerken 
West Chester..Hoover & Porter 
Se A ree 

oeeees Anderson Hardware Co. 
Wet POI. oc. ceca le ete 

t a ereer Hardware Co. 





West Union... Humphry 
What Cheer....T. G. Richardson 
Wheatland..... Robert Lohmann 
Whittemore...... Je Fleming 


M. 

Williams....The Sterling Hdwe. 
Williamsburg. -Soults & Hogan 
Williamsburg... eke SPA ee 

dee eeiasres L. L. Furman & Co. 
Winterset....... King Hardware 
Winthrop.. .-W. D. Hoyt Co. 
Woodward.....Rhodes & Rhodes 
eee coccceses Wm. Wilker 


iS ri me ce taeee W. TT. Strock 
gable Midwest Lumber Co. 














nu <4) 


